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LSE refuses to 

by Peter David 

The Swinnerton-Dyer committee on 
the academic organization of London 
University, set tip this year to make 
“large financial savings", has re- 
ceived an early rebuff from one of 


leges, the London School of Econo- 
mics. 

In a perfunctory three-page reply 
A to a 13 part questionnaire circu- 
lated by tue committee last spring, 

LSE director Dr Rati Dahreadort 
dismisses the prospects of the LSE 
shedding major areas of work or 
merging aiiy oF its activities with 
other university colleges. 

In response to questions about 
possible duplication with ocher 
' parts of the university and areas of 
work which might have to be cur- 
tailed In view' of die worsening 
financial predicament of the univer- 
sity, Dr Dalirendorf says the LSE is _ ^ , 

determined to retain its position as Half Dahrendorf: dismisses cuts 
a leading international centre for 

social science. to a school of social sciences ", says 

“While there will undoubtedly the letter, 
continue to be changes in the relu- “ The existing boundary of the 
r , tive sizes of different departments, set of subjects taught is defined by 
arising from changes in the direc- the close intellectual relationships 
tion of growth of knowledge, in existing between them and the 
student demand and in the kind of significant gap between them and 
teaching personnel the school Is most of the other subjects taught 
a bio to attract, we have no doubt in multi-faculty institutions- This 
that the present range' of subjects does not exclude the possibility of 
taught at the school Is appropriate marginal changes but we would not 

Basic changes in social 
, science PhDs proposed 


rbSp *’ ■ Eofo»w4ng ; criticism , of pit!} pom- 
and student supervision pletion rates lit tbe social sciences, 


by Charlotte Barry 
. Social science departments in poly- 

aistfaaafe 

rates and student supervision 
methods as a result of radical 
Changes in postgraduate training 
being considered by the Social 
Science Research Council. 

Details of the proposals are laid 
out in an unpublished .paper ou -a 
fundamental review qf postgraduate 
training submitted to tne.SSRC by 


training submitted to the.SSRC by 
. , Bir lames Dunnett, chairman of its 
postgraduate training board* ' / ' • 
Under the new system of .* student 
choice 11 proposed by : the board, the 
i. number . of quota , awards thereby 
, PhD .students are nominated ' by 
departments, would be rediyred. - 
' Deportments would b& granted 
" thiol **■ status - and! the . student!. 
.. , ,,tvpold bd ■'Vequiredto' submit aJJat 
> ; m pt chqfces, krordet; qf ppeferdncej 


the committee might also taka into 
consideration the choseu subject for 
study. , •• 


. *.fcp. the ; $SRC; - ■ -': T: < ■ 

He recq'rds of these departments 
fcould then be scrutinized ; closely 
. by.ttie oppxopritite atlbjept -oodimlt- 
: fee. bqfcrro. ft ' 'decided - whpfe. the 
student should • aq. /Tn • ranking 
■ tffplloants .hi rirtfey of. exc&llimce. 


pletion rates in tbe social sciences, 
the paper strongly advocates that 
supervisory procedures of PhDs in 
individual departments must be 
improved. But it warns that any . 
move towards A normal completion 
rate in three years could involve a 
fundamental change in the British 
conception of a sbdal science iPhD 
and the possible introduction of a 
new tide for rite new award- .. 

In future, the postgraduate .train- 
ing board should be reguldrjy con- 
sulted by. comihictees on the poli- 
cies they intend to pursue, the 
balhpce they intend to lay dotoi 
between PhD trailing and Moght toughened up at the 
«WP«* aqd.; between .oria.ond. two the year, ore designed 
year qoursw thetoiwlves/ the paper yi* recognized SB 
®y£* . \ ‘ ‘ | - .• .’ 

- jphe qybta system would continue 
f or. :thtsq, ( 6He and two . jwer taught ■ 
stdd dntshlps, but would ■ only - be 
continued in respect of PhiD trolning 
.If committees could convince the 
bOqrd that ttiey had oyer-riding rea- 
sons for ’cdijytmg’oq with: If. - 1 J : ' 


lifts bail ortcreehe funding : 

Student .had, reaching iinlons .arq .August deadline ordering them to 
; . rising a .mnal victanr fpllourfnE Slop maintaining creches and it has 




courses 

wish to shed any of the main areas 
of teaching and research in the 
school, as indicated by the present 
departmental structure.” 

Although... there could be smell 
changes, hi the relative size of de- 
partments, the LSE sees tile 
strangest academic , arguments 
against shedding subjects and no 
financial case for deliberate curtail- 
ment, it^says. 

On the quality of student intake 
. and future academic plans, the LSE 
letter describes the overall student 
quality as very good. “We expect 
staff-student ratros to deteriorate 
in the near future: we do not plan 
to protect any particular depart- 
ments. We have no plans for major 
changes in teaching relationships 
and, ,m any case, intend to preserve 
direct personal contacts between 
academic staff and individual stu- 
dents." 

The only proposal for major sav- 
ings contained in the LbE’s res- 
ponse relates not to the school but 
to the central administration of 
London University. "Many mem- 
bers of the school hope that your 
committee is embarking on a more 
searching investigation of what 
many see as an excessive bureau- 
cracy dealing with administrative 
matters in Senate House, than is 
indicated by your list of centrally 
provided services and activities ", it 
says. ' 

Employers hit 
by permit 
problems 

graduates to work in Britain even 
though the graduates have special 
skills and training which is in short 
Supply among their homo end Com- 
mon. Market counterparts. < - 

At a conference In Cambridge 
last Vreek employers ‘ and . careers 
.officers . appealed to the Home 
Office and the Department of Em- 
ployment to make regulations 
governing work permits clearer. 

Many employers said they had 
giveh up trying to obtain permits 
because . there was sq little .chance 
of success. Tbe rules, Which were 
toughened up at the beginning of. 

; the year, ate designed to: allow mose 
' with recognized .skilly to.-work , -in 
‘ Britain for up to a year at time. 

Mr Wajly Reynolds in charge ot 

S tment for Standard Telecom- 
nitons laboratories,', told, a 
seminar; at the conference that all 
: eight' applications for graduated to 
, . JoB his research programme had 
■ been refused. /' . '• 

■ . *. This 1 represents . a,' veryj serious 
; problem for ha. We . Cannot find 
enough- : individuals With . the. r ight. 

■ 1 typo, of Jpndvatkm ’coining out of bur 
. universities. If we - cannot recruit 
, .foreign .graduates qpr. reSeSirch will' 
be Severely held back^.. * 

■ He said STL, which recruits ;obout 
35 graduates a year, h.ad spent money ■ 
Identifying suitable candidates since 


Public figure to 
polytechnic and 


review 
t report 



Price 25p 


by Paul Flather 

The Government u f« upjmiut a 
figure of public staiKting hi review 
the findings of an audit report 
which has led to a dispute between 
Huddersfield polytechnic and Kirlt- 
leea Council, 

The Departmient of Education and 
Science has drawn up u list of more 
than 50 candidates and lws now 
written to some hivitlng them to 
consider toe job. 

. The list includes a number of 
university vice-chancellors, but it 
is understood that the Education 
Secretory, Mr Mark Carlisle, 
favours a non -academic who lias 
experience of legal and public 
administration. 

The appointment follows appeals 
from the polytechnic board of 
governors and the, local education 
authority for a resolution of die 
dispute which has been running 
since die beginning of the year. The 
DES has refused to hold a public 
inquiry and rii« “ public figure ", 
once selected, will report only to 
the l.e.a. 

A spokesman for Kirklees said 
this week that a frame of reference 
hod not been drawn. The person 
chosen is expected to review the 
findings and methods of the first 
audit report and examine a second 
audit report currently being pre- 
pared by Kirktees. 

Thq allegations of financial malad- 
ministration in die audit report have 
obscured other financial problems 
faced by Huddersfield which was 
one of the worst hit polytechnics 
under last year’s capping of the 
pool arrangements. 

Mr Kenneth Dur rands, the poly- 


technic luctor lus already 
drastic L'liiufciL.s would be needed d 
secure the future development jf' 
the polytechnic if more money 
not furthcoming from tile l.e.g. nj 
Council for National AcsuJe^J. 
AwunU hus hImj expressed uriaoj 
concern at the ability of the p^-' 
technic to maintain academic sta' 
d>.irds without more Money a 
changes in policy. 

The council 1ms written to tk 
polytechnic governors warning tkt 

the problem of under-r 

Huddersfield it “ cl 
serious mid of such a magnitude M 
tho council will need to ub 
appropriate acriou before the U* 
or tho next academic session*. 

The council says the action *4 
need to take account of botfei 
impact on students who are a 
enrolled on courses and til 
cations for students who ndg 
in September 1980”. 

It colls for a strategy for tint 
rent fiiumclal year and assurawd 
a longer term strategy to meet b 
needs of courses In the 1980s. 

The letter, which calls far i 
urgent meeting with die gonnay 
was sent after a series of Wd 
CNAA visits to assess courtej 
the i>oly technic, the last of m 
was A post-approval visit to in* 
honours In music. This will only 
approved if more money u.s* 
maintaining the department's 
sources and part-time 
sector. • . 

It is hoped that a meed 
this week between CNAA 
and rise governors will agreo^i 
short term strategy *»•#*? 
resources within tne college 1 
sutisfy CNAA standards. 


^ ,» n. SUPPLEMENT 

Setback for London’s review plan 


. by Peter David 

London University’s plans to fol- 
low its Flowcis report on medical 
education with a review of the unk 
versity’s non-medical schools have 
suffered a major setback, with two 
more colleges telling the review 
committee that they see little scope 
-for shedding courses or amalgamat- 
ing departments. 

■ in lengthy unpublished sub- 
missions to the review committee, 
chaired by Sir Peter Svdnnerton- 
Dyer,- vice-chancellor of Cambridge. 
King's College and the Institute ot 
Education deny that there are 
strong financial or educational 
arguments for major reorganiza- 
tion. 

Tbe Loudon School of Economics 
has already made clear in a letter, 
to Sir Peter that it will retain its 
eidsring configuration of courses 
and' research. . With a decision on 
the Flowers report postponed until 
October end three large colleges 
: unabla to propose a single course 
-closure or amalgamation, there now 
; wems little chance of the Dyer com- 
: mittee . producing a substantial 
interim report in the autumn. 

Tim submission from King’s 


accuses the Dyer committee of un- 
necessary pessimism in assuming 
that the present financial gloom 
will persist throughout the 10-15 
year period covered by the review.. 
And neither King’s nor the Institute 
of Education 'accepts the committee’s 
assumption that falling numbers of. 
school. leavers will automatically 
'damage recruitment to higlj-prestige 
universities like London. . 

The two colleges decline to pin- 
point areas of work jeopardized by 
the university's financial difficulties 
Both are confident of their ability 
to cbntinue all . their activities des- 
pite a virtual freeze on appointments 
at King’s and an extended teaching 
ratio at. the Institute. 

King’s’ submission, however, does 
name several departments which 

cannot be said to be vital to the 
college They include Palaeo- 
graphy, Byzautine and Modern 
Greek Studies, Portuguese and 
Brazilian Studies and War Studies 
But the college goes on to fifty that 
all have special features: “To re- 
move them, while it might not 
threaten the existence of tne insti- 
tution,. would certainly affect its 



W«: ‘ 



Bir Peter S winner Ion-Dyer t two . 
rebuffs. 

vitality." ' 1 

The college also says diet the 
Faculties of Education, Music and 


In its submission the Institute of 
Education does raise the question 
of merging . with the education 
courses ruii at King’s and at Chelsea 
College. However, it argues that few 
savings would be made arid that 
there are strong academic arguments 
against., a merger. 

The submission says :** Since 1966 
Chelsea College Centre for Science 
Education .has - specialized hi the 
field of science education and 
mathematics education ; the number 
of students In' initial ■ training is 
approximately the same as the 
Institute. - 

“Not only would it be absurd in 
an institution of our status and size 
to chop off these two subjects simply 
because they are taught at Chelsea 
but we would wish to stress the 
positive advantages of training 
science and mathematics graduates 
in a common framework with gradu-' 
ates from other disciplines." 
in common with the LSE, King’s 


- v* «<>u in kuuimuii trim me Lat. King s 

Theology, are not vital to, the col- and itlie Institute labour the imuor- 

1 and D..l> I. .lot* -11 - _ p >]) ■ .. * - 


lege. But it argues that all three 
do work of a high standard and 
Mlisic and Theology , play an Im- 
portant part it? the pmyersity - as a 
whole. ' 


tance of providing a full range of 
subjects. King’s says that it is the 
bnsjs.qf its multi-faculty nature that 
those faculties' which ' exist - are 
" credible, healthy and vigorous ”. 


Ill our series on academics ; 
and government Tessa • 
Blackstone reflects !on 
her experience , at the 
CPRS and on the poverty 
of policy studies in - 
British universities, .9 

(j 


Arabs, in Israel 
Benny "Morris reports on 
the difficulties facing 
Arab students in Israel’s 
universities, 6 


to come to 


Unofficial seminars started. In 
Prague three years ago by Dr Julius 
Tomin will continue even though 
the dissldeut Czech philosopher is 
expected to leave the country with 
his .family in parly September uud 
Drove tp. Oxford. . 

• Reliable sources Itt P«wuq confir- 
med xbii week that Dr lonihi is to 
be' allowed to leave Czechoslovakia 
ou a five-year exit visa, an 
unusually long visa. 

•’ He will be accoinpunied by hU 
wife, Zdiena, a Charter 77 leader, 
an dhis two sens, -Murek. and Lucfts. 
Lucda.. has bedn. denied : a place in 
secondary schbol for more men two 
•yews < . 

4 A house has already beep found 
* imlly. Dr Tomtii is expected 
In Oxford, .Where . no! has 



been.. in reEouorariitg 


by Robin an <i 
Geoff Maglqn 

A major international astronomy 
site, for launching high-altitude 
observation balloons in Australia 
could be closed -unless .Britain -and 
several other cbiintriei Conbibuto td. 
operating and capital costs. 

, The site, at Milduro in Victoria, 
which .also bis a subsidiary: at Alice ; 
Springs in the . Northern Territory, 
is the launching station for giant' 
balloons which carry one -top pay- - 
loads of equipment to investigate 

S iam m a and X-ray sources. Australia 
s perfectly situated for tWs form 
of astronomy os telescopes there can 
study the galactic centre and also' 
it has a vast land moss' which makes 
It easy to recover, balloon payloads. 

However, both stations are costly 
to run as launches require complex, 
recovery procedures, sophisticated’ 
data retrieval equipment, air traffic 1 
control systems, spotter aircraft and 
detailed .weather forecasts. The pre- 
sent 1 running costs amount tp: 
€180,000. . a year, df • which too' 
Australian . Governpidnt pays ..two 
rh rdsl ahd the United States one 
third. 



wealth department* of science In 
Australia. 

Now a cash injection of about 
£750,000 is urgently heeded to up- 
grade the dilapidated facilities at 
the atanoqs, ,j^r tlpylariy at the AUpe 
Springs WtoiThe AttttrMiaii govern- 


; use fhe sites toe prepared to. jolntl 
fqnd the stations. If iiot, they wi: 

; be closed.: : . ", . \ .. . s • 

. . At present. Professor Victor Hop- 
per. of MejbouruB- University^ ‘is 
visiting scientists .in the countries 
.involved in an attempt to persaude 
* their governments to contribute. He 
Is to return to Australia next week 
1 and will meet with Department of 
Science officials in Canberra. 

. Scientific groups in Britain are 
now very concerned that they may 
lose the use of the stations. Physicists 
at University College London have 
sent a Written. protest to the AuStra- 


othcr now technology. 


la bound to oettd ? 
through all t\\e t mwltor uj 




MSiMilW 


from’Joliri'O’Leary 

COLOMBO 

Cp)ihmpnweoltli court tries wer e this 
week offered oh olive branch pn, the, 
■ yex;ed ,riue«tIoi» ; of thgi t^Jtudqnte! . 
f eesriti4B»itoih^whdn' Mpwmot^ 


“We once hoped the British gov- [Jan government, and Imperial 
emnient would contribute one 1 third College • scientists have urged that 
to the costs but it never did : ”-, said Britain pays fdr use ■ of the site 
Mr Robert Leslie, head Of' the space because of the cost-effective research 
projects branch ' lit ' the Coiiiraon- that it supports. 

to soften the fees blow 


commonwealth countries and that 
the development plans of those 
countries will be adversely. affected, 


bf D^ Tomln arid 
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U14. 1 suffer 


Peiw'.Broinhertd wf j: 
riing d^asters \'A. 
Tqto Sharpe . iiiterVK* 
Arqb radicalifinmin^f 
attics . ... : 

Tessq Dlackstorie 0 “ 
and government . . ^ 


ww'selecte 


eeriagrepu 


llslo, Secretary of State fdr Educa- 
tion, agreed to consider a package of 
proposals to assist tlie developing . 
■.nations- ' * 1 • '< -y - ,V 

. But Mr Carlisle • told ‘feHow minis- 
ters, -at toe Coro moat wealth Educa< 
t'ioh, Cbriference in Sri -Lanka; that r 
full-cpst .fees would be introduced 
■tuiamenaed next month v and he 
.war tied tjwt no' Comnutraent, could : 
tbe- given to implement the <confer r 
ance’s ; reconimendations.. \ , 

: These revolve arourid toe Oxenip- 
of -certoirt categories of students 
from higher fees for overseas ‘stu* 
;deffts..An agreed number from day fr- 


it Is recpnipiended that governments . 
-should consider setting .reasonable; 

-comraoiTwealth countries. 

A consultative group is also to be 
set up by the Commonwealth .Secre- 
tariat to assess the effects of higher 
fees and 'to , exuqinp way 3 of . main- 
taining end .irabcoviug ■ student 
,'mbbiluj 1 .* At the ‘same time, ' govern- 
ments havb.'’ been advised to co- : . 
operate : with ■ the . secretariat, to 
strengthen- 'tlieir, oyrii national and 
regional facilities.:' 1 . . » •' 

. Altlioiigh Britain’s , new fee levels 
have been the dominant Issue, at the 


Bqt toe. African countries and 
Malaysia, in ^particular, remain cri- 
tioal- One African ritiriister said he 
could not believe Britain was pre- 


Benevolent state ? . 
Rodney Barker suggests 
that the future State may 
.enforce obedience by 
benevolence rather than v' 
cberoipb. lO f ,' • r 


Back to basics ■ ■ 

John O’Leary reports 
from, Gdlombp pit the * 
growing tribpd 6f ; ' ■ 
disillusion with “luxury " 
higher education in the 
Third World, 7 


Corporate status . 

Jean Bocock puts the 
case, against granting 
polytechnics corporate-: 
status' independent from ; - 
local government, 21 , ' . - - 


;dants„An agreed number from daye?' 
-loping Commonwealth countries- 
‘wftoout .adequate ltighei’ , education 
ifadUtliih'. -would' be charged.’ ab'th^ 
rtbd Themis I Ltolw i^te - dpder d*. scheme, . m 
‘‘w.i'L stotement , tois week. 1 1 ripuld scholars under toe. Common^ 

i. wealth srtiClarahip and t fpHpwshib ■ 
plan> . dikt toose receiving awards 
f Pbdi 'their : goverriments 'or 1 : reedg- 


conference, discussions have 1 - been 
hmicabje arid tlie question wps.Wqt' 
raised at ; tht* ‘mini Stefs’, closed 
session ; 1 Mr Carlisle's speech on jhe 
-subject! ih Which he 'Spelled but toe ' 
economic circumstance’s leading to; 
• theV dedslorii Was received . 1 -well;' 
- although' thet d Is still . Vride^'pr$pd‘ 
criticism df the policy." ' 1 i 
■ Some-’minitiert • accepted 1 -' -that 
.Britain: ebufd not contlmie to aljoiv 


at governments . couui not oeuevo «nta»n was pre- 
Pa'r®d ; -.to', A* ; to toe 

^. Cqxrimtowealto.-.fbr toe requlvaTent 
nes.”' ' Of a short stretch or motorway, 
ip is also to ba The MaVaysien Minister of Educa- 
i u wealth Secre- tion, Mr DatoiMusa Hitan, had a 
:fect9 of higher private ,inCeHng' with Mr Carlisle to 
ways.ot.mMn- discuss. .the fees and lt\fer made an. 
avlug ■ student Impassioned plea »r ; the .policy to 
ie time, govern* be reversed. Hq warnqd .tout the 
id vised to 'co-v- very existericeof, .tiye Coin mop- 
■secretariat, to' 1 wtolto .was at-stak;e and predicted 
u national and the demise; of ' British influence . in 
. i ' educatlod if full-cost feps remained. 
,riew fee levels Mr Carlisle said .after . tlie cop? 
arit issue. at the , fai-ence; that'' he ■*’ welcomed, .tlie 
iris have 1 - been reCommend[ati6}is as an indication of 

DOM Wnf* PrttrtwiAn fribalfU ■ • nAiilth- l'ao^ rit'TH'flB 


!!.. j? 


Commonwealth cqqhb'iesj’ priori ties 
'. if Concessions ', coul^ : ; be > made. 
■'.Exemptions for toope pu scholar-, 
‘ ships .would bd . considered by th ,0 


itized intetnationel agehoiea. ^' 

- i The final i. report addS : ^^ SlnCq. 
the - .. 1 conference apptehqqds' ■that 
recant increases in. fees for oVersraS; 
.'students, -.wUL'i cause -. considerable > 
lhairdship to those froflt developing’ 


: stjifte ; .red'erip sfa thments had 
'Indicated! !'* Ministers;, accepted '• that 


tion ; -Sem6saj : Siltivou, supported; ' 
Mr Carlisle apd reminded delegate'! .- 
toif ds. of - ebmorapthr, 
1 :cqfirito'?i ' hdw. , ': i ihqlrge . 'diff qt'ciitiaj; • 


the "setting of;-, fees ha;d to be. a 
i 'domestic - docis loll and ' course,' 


it Jsp'iriqt just - the .United Kingdanr 


Tom. Sharpe 
Simon 1 Midgley talks to 
tbe author of 46 Wilt and ■ 
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by Ngaio Crcquer and 
David Jobbins 

Untversitu lecturers will be making 
a pay claim of at least IS per cent 
for 1980 when they open talks at 
the beginning of next month. 

Their eagerness to start negotia- 
tions fot the next pay round, with 
the increase payable this October, 
follows soon after they finally 
reached agreement -with the Govern- 
ment on the balance of their 1979 
settlement. • •••••■ 

' Marathon • talks — during! which 
civil servants tried to cut . back the 
19.6 per cent deal reached in May 
between • the •* lecturers and the 
university employers-*-ended with 
Government agreement to increases 
of 17 per cent overall. 

■The Association of University 
Teachers has not yet put a figure 
ou the 1980 claim it iutends to 
make. But Mr Laurie 1 Sapper, gen> 
eral-.sccretar 
union 

per cent- as " very 
** We will be discussing our general 
position, but wo have noted that the 
clinical teachers cost of living 
increase was 18.5 per cent. 1 * 

The 1979 agreement involves 
Increases on dec basic lecturer scale 
ranging from 15.5 per cent at the 
bottom to 17 per cent at the top, 
with increases on the professorial 

S ade at- .18.5 per cent. The 6 -per 
ttt paid on. account from. April is 
subsumed by the .increases, which 
are being paid in two stages— ^half 
backdated to April 1 and the rest 
from- October, when the 1980 .in- 
crease would also be payable.- 
Lecturers* leaders are privately 
pleased that they have been able 
to withstand the efforts inspired by 
the- Prime Minister, Mrs .Margaret 
Thatcher, to cut me award rack. 
Mr Supper said : *' It., is reasonable 
in all the circumstances." 



«1. secretary of the 32,000-strong La 
lion, described a speculative 15 claim , 
>r cent- ns “very- -conservative”. ’ 


Mr Laurie Sapper t “ reasonable 


The Government's initial response 
to* the 19.6 per cent award was a 
counter offer of 13.5 per cent, later 
improved to 14.6 per cent before 
tne fiual Government concession 
.which led to the settlement, 

Tbe settlement was delayed while 
the outcome of the Cabinet's heart- 
searching on acceptance of the 1980 
.arbitration award to teachers .was 
awaited although the two - relate to 
differdm pay 'rounds.- 
Detailed scales have yet to be 
Worked out but the following table, 
subject to official confirmation, 
gives an indication of - the new 
salary levels, before the -1980 


Row threatens students’ rights charter 

t«i Lt Mice m rale conference fift 
in Mila Hit working groK.W 
fniin statc-.»f-il,i:S pi ®^ 


by Paul Flather 

Plans to draw up a revolutionary 
charter of students’ rights at un 
conference of European students’ 
unions arc under threat because of 


The Soviet Student Council feels 
tho NUS could use the conference 
in London to launch a public 
attack on CSVU. The NUS refuses 
to recognise CSVU on the grounds 
that it was set up as u puppet 
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Government firm over fees 


an international row aver where the organization uftor the Snviui invn- 
cnnference should be held next sion 0 f Czechoslovakia in 1%H, 

Mr Stuart Appleton, head of the 


qtn 


year. 

Representatives of the National 
Union of Students will fly to Dub- 
lin for a preparatory conference 
next month, determined to persuade 
other European delegates that the 
conference should be held in Lon- 
don. 

But East European delegates, 

S articularly from the Student 
ouncil of the Soviet Union, arc 
angry at NUS's decision to boycott 
the last conference in Prague in 
June because lt does not recognise 
the official Czech student union. 
CSVU. 

They supported a bid at the last 
conference: by the Cypriot students' 
union, POFNE. to host the con 


NUS intern aiioual depart mem, 

said : “ We want in bust the next 
conference to affirm our cumuli l - 
ment to Europe. We regard die con- 
ferences as valuable forums for 
contact between national unions in 
Europe." 

He said representatives of die 
.USSR Student Council had been 
invited to stop over in London 
before the preparatory conference 
to try and resolve tho'dispiitc over 
the venue. 

He said the NUS had nn plans 
to attack CSVU In public. “ We boy- 
cotted the last conference Localise 
we did not recognise die host. We 
did not want to open any Lilntor.il 


* lu.mi-i- wut cover . I 
of students to higher eduefci 
light to criticize course mst* 1 
the l ight in hoard and ' 


r cover the 

tatio 
m a 

college, the 

represent. Hives , 0 rdovani A 
millers, the right to resourJ? 
learning, npi.il rights for w 
students .ui:i foreign sludcntt 
rights of Miuleiits to study refe 


and iiatifiit.il culiiire. 
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ference to highlight the fact that contacts with tho official Czech 
Cyprus is still a divided Island. The union." 

39/3 conference was also held in The preparatory conference is also 
Cyprus. expected to discuss a French draft 

1 l-.li:, 1 — '■ t- ' ■ 


_ lhe right uf students to enrol 
higher education is bound to to. 
MHiie cuntrnveisy. While the 1W 
draft sir esses the unequwoni' 
right id all students to kU 
ud ucu Lion, the NUS would prAn 
rjtia .Ty Ike ri K h( by Jig 
quality of education as mud. 
ijiiautily. i 

l he charier is agreed, 
likely to be used to put praam.' 
I ho national and internatnhdW 1 
for improvements in higher (U 
lion facilities. . . 


by Ngaio Crequer 

The Government has said it will 
closely monitor the effect of full 
cost fees on overseus student ad- 
missions but can make no further 
concessions to its policy If noces- 
sary savings are to be made. 

In its reply last week to two 
Select Committee reports. Educa- 
tion and Foreign Affairs, on over- 
seas student fees, the Government 
says that it welcomes the students 
and the academic and cultural con- 
tribution they make but courses 
had - to be fully paid for if they 
were not to place too heavy a 
burden on the British taxpayer. 

The Government draws attention 
to exceptions it has made to its 
policy, such as the postgraduate 
research award scheme in the 
universities, and the special sum 
of £5 million to help institutions 
In difficulty, but rejects calls for 
a wider bursary scheme. 

It states that overseas student 
numbers had increased from 31,000 


in 1967-68 to some 86,000 in 1979-80, 
which was unacceptable because of 
the "indiscriminate and open-ended 
subsidy 

But the Government does not In- 
tend to set larger numbers for over- 
seas students nr take decisions about 
which subjects should be studied, 
or nt what level. Admission was a 
matter for the institutions. It says 
that extra information about the 
origin, means of support and study 
undertaken by overseas students 
would be of {merest but would be 
of no direct relevance to Govern- 
ment policy. 

It rejects on indiscriminate 
scheme of support for private stu- 
dents from developing countries or 
even for students sponsored by their 
tnis would 


be an 
limned aid 


f overnments as 
itappropriaic use of 
funds. 

Instead, support from the aid 
programme will continue to be 
deployed on cnrefully selected 
students and trainees on courses 
which will help them to make 


contributions in their own countries 
oil their return. 

Nor will the Government give 
general priority to students from 
Commonwealth countries where 
appropriate higher education insti- 
tutions do not exisL, although such 
deficiencies, it says, are one of the 
factors taken into account when 
allocating aid. 

The Government says tlint It is 
making it clear to recipient govern- 
ments chut there are possibilities 
for increasing technical cooperation 
at the * expense of capital aid, 
although tbe level would depend on. 
existing commitments. 

Government observations on the 
First Report from the Education, 
Science and Arts committee, Cmnd 
8011, and Overseas Student Fees: 
AiJ and Development implications. 
Government observations ou the 
report of the sub<ommiuee on 
oversets development of the Select 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Cmnd 8010, both published by 
HMSO. 


Outcry over closure 
of training colleges 


Staff In university departments of 
education 1 are overworked despite 
recent -changes, claims ^ a 4 report on 
postgraduate teacher training. 


award : 


Lecturer, min 
Lecturer, max 
penior Lecturer 


1.10.79 

£4,766 

£9,891 

£11,853 

£14,148 


1.10.80 

£5,505 

£11,572 

£13,960 

£16,765 


rof, Average 

Technicians to discuss pay 

.■UnlyersUy technicians have.-, bqeu . mpttefd. They are due to meet I 

- ip*; kwi beginning,! 

for 1980 or 12 per 'fceht''ovdf pettrtiar. - - 1,.- 

18 mouths. T “ e technicians have not put a 

. * ~ * ■ , -- -" ' • - - 1 - • , •* - • • . 


Teacher trainers overworked 

they, are responsible. 

« The - problem is compounded by 
ocreasingiy stringent financial con: 
traints\which mean. .that- expenses 
The two, authors, .Ms Helen .-for teaching' practice Alight be cut, 
Patrick and Mr Ken Reid of the .tba£ no- ipgney.^Ul be .available for 
University of Leicester, s&y that CercUUiOg'jiew staff, and that those 
evidence- collated 1 from 29 university WhOj-ihSave. may not ; be replaced, 
departments shows that staff are .Bad.jpubHcity that teacher employ- 
working under difficulties outside nienf has ten given has alsb-had 
their control. a’ detrimental- effect, on student re 

“This relates not only to staff- cxultmept' ' ‘ . . 

student ratios But also to the nature ■ . PGCE courses are still able 
of the work. It is so varied that it to come near to HUlng their quotas, 
could not be easily streamlined but they may no longer be 01e to 
statistically In the ways suggested pfok Tand choose their students. For 
bv Crispin. (1975) for the purpdse eitample- those whose main interest 
of assessing staffing levels", they 1 ? fh training students in. subjdots 
■ 8 «y- such as •■histqry and social studies 

The conclusions of their research must have serious -doubts .about the 
project on tbe structure and process value of preparing people for an 
of initial teacher training are pqb- area in which there are very few 
lished in the latest issue d£ Teacher jobs available." 

Education Study Group of the The authors . conclude that 
Society for Research into Higher attempts to improve ohms within 
.Eriucatiofi- on Developments, fa the the, education department'* control 
POCEr‘ift.1 ,'/. f ;tV v,-;- v. ■ ievij^igrivated problems by 

The authors say that most PGCE engendering uncertainty rather than 
tutors teach a variety of -other conviction. 

courses and supervise higher degree The urgent need for the de 
students. Yet tor at least 12 weeks velopmeqt - of a . substantial ' re 
of each year they are expected to search base on the PGCE in the 
mabO'lregulai 1 visits to fcty dents qn public sector lq Stressed in. another 
teaching practice.As a result! many article by Mr Robin Smith of tho 
tutors'* find difficulty .in. ''doing Council for National Academic 
justice, to all the tasks for' which Awards In- 'the same Issue, 


Quango chairman attacks ‘arbitrary’ decision 

iSoritiSfn Wlir 4 A £ ^!r e ’ C9ntr ^ : ^ c ^ do p n « Mark Ca^ .■al!lhqrit^es 7 to, cbnfcSl^ute S an , aprtuSl 

Information and Advice -on Educa- , ' ex* sum pi £3,000 to £5,000 to keep the 

bonal Disadvantage „befoi-p the de- 1 !• 1|E? io I cenwe* going as a focai authority 

r , Centre Mr Max Morris utmost detail ". 



closure." 



•i'-wk. ,- MicMi,,; nag i ueeu -i 

wing - on . ; ^dj^ura ainca'^ebriiaty Mea It- had proved how little It'careT Yor / 

was first announced. It will entail these problems. ^ Mr Max Morris i never visited. 


; ‘v 



Youth jobs | 
scheme ! i 
‘not enoui 

by Patricia SantinoHi 

Fears that the Youth Oppomie 
Programme connut cope with riq'.- •- 
unemployment among the pa 1 
have been voiced by a BWij 
MPs in tho first report of U«S« 
Committeo on Employment. >' 

The MPs say that the prtia 
scale and range of the pramu . 
may be too small' and in nMKb 
ployment areas YOP train «* n 
not find jobs nt the end of 
courses. 

Tho committoc supporti lli. 
and says that it is a credible, o*' 
effective ami worthwhile f* 
grant me. It wekomes the Gone 
mom's decision, to iitqreK 
sources to reliove youth. 
metic, estimated to rlsa'to‘4501^. 
by 1982. ! :■ 

It Is concerned about the 4t«j . 
in apprentices hip opportuniuttUj ; ’ ,. 
tho nigh number of Jraung 


receiving little or no tfaliSj-d* 
there aro skill shortages. It ^ . J979, althouj 

investigaiina tho problem ettfWfe'. ** “"Jeriy 
ing at whet hot- the rates of • e 


apprentices arc so near to 
iraftsmon ns to deter erapwpjT-..; 
rom orferina upprcmlceiWpi Jf • • 
‘■ c Our prolbnimiry view.d t ffs r 


Tuition costs 
force drop in 
numbers 

V ... 

by Paul Fl&cher 

Student enrolments at adult educa- 
tion centres fell by 10 per dent 
between 1978 and 1979 after an 
increase of 17 per cent in the 
previous year, according to figures 
just released by the Department of 
Education and Science.* 

The fall from just over 2 million 
enrolments in 1978 to just under 
1.8 million enrolments in 1979, the 
same level as in. 1976, reflects a 
general increase in tuition fees and 
a reduction in course provision bv 
certain authorities. 

But the figures are likely to be 
greeted with sonto scepticism In 
adult education circles. The Advi- 
sory Council for Adult and Con- 
tinuing Education has in the past 
suggested that changes In the way 
the DES records its figures as well 
changes in fees and cutbacks, hove 
distorted tlte results. 

Overall, enrolments of full-time 
and sandwich students at polytech- 
nics and colleges remained steady at 
just under 500,000. 

Numbers enrolling for advanced 
courses fell by 3,000 to 191,000 in 
1979, although this is explained by 
rlylng : drop in students 
_ teacher training courses, 
A significant .increase of 8,000 In 
students enrolling on advanced day- 
release. courses, and a rise of 4,000 
in those ou evening courses, also 
outweigh any fnlls on full-time, purt- 
time and sandwich courses, 

Mr Peter Flowortlay, secretary of 
the Cqinmittae df Directors of Poly- 
technics, said tiie figures confirm 
that student interest in advanced 



Manpower aervi&s Co.-— . .... 

Training Skills Frogronimfl Jh, ; • : 

Action is uninspiring 
nindo. any progress. •renmSSe, 
commission should rpnienw "jjj-: 

It will ultimately be L * £ • ' further education was certainly not 
its . effect on unemployment falling off. ■ 

impact in roformlng * ■ " Excluding overseas students 

arrangements in this countii . and teacher training courses, both 
committee says. " . j, A;-' affected v. by recent 

Tho MSC U also 

. Students enroiring for APE 
courses, This is, very eucourag 
ing 'V he said-. 

or the fir$t time the number of 


— . .[vol' . — . -a.- government 

Tho MSC is also attacked, 1 1 policy, there Is o substantial under- 

exlTuvoguhcu Til going growth in the number of 
tho -modern i^.u lion ."Onte 1 , Students enrol line for APE 

centres while cutting 
counsellinu services ,a n “ 

®^ d ^ch courses in all further 
-■ x-jat.. , • -v B8t8 blishments exceeded 

In fact the commission k g. ‘“^number of men.. 

mlnistors this autumn, to *^ w .^^1978 the overall total' of 

jilans to raise tho level ?r?5 \ a hnost exttedy be- 

by nearly £100m to incr^ [:■, ^" n M>Mlfp^e>tes, but In 1979 
sue of both the younM^. ,- 252,(8* Vo men by 


It is thought, howevor, tjjj ff* 
finance- wilL have to comf. 


term., unemployed .progrtmgj^ii ! 

otler dqpartnients* 

#A..£4504i crash 
special employment - an 
me<jsurcs to help 349, V 
was proposed by the * 

S eek. It. wants; t- "" 

1,000 entrants 

extra .apprentice trtituns .g^L-v 

100,000 new temporary. l\ ) 

ahd training opportunincsj^ »>-■ 
a .mdnpowpr action, prpl 


Increase "in* F ar tly . .capsed by an 
eiirolfert •"* "umber, of, women 

nn j i 2L 1 * n non-a^vanced i courses, 
ontinw becadse ! .the^' numbers 

'HrOlinH a ? - j ?P 


APTmem | 


Academic staff at tbe '• 

North London bav^elwwd^ « 6011011 Y ■ 

Ffalayscm. a memher ^^htfsj! • v.'-- ■ 

riatioh oi Polytechnic Tea?^, 

of Teachers: in Furfawan® g-wt. we6k>.i 


ofi 

which* Appeared 

of Teoctiers: in wer e . ta k$n 1 poruouaw 

Education by 105 ^ ere m jx 

year. in a. similar plMri.^ boundlLt* 

gmdld a to -gleojiflef -yW > Bble di ^ i 


The Phantom Wedding Cake 
is one item in an exhibition by 
liptor George Wyliie 
Edinburgh Festival this year, which 
sets out to “ challenge the over 
solemn approach to art The cxhl 
hition will be open from August 17 
to September 4 at the Henderson 
Gallery, Hanover 1 Street, Edinburgh. 


Poly graduates get 
a thumbs down 

Employers look to university rather 
than polytechnic graduates for their 
future managers, even though they 
expect them to know little or noth; 
big about industry. This is revealed 
In- a survey of graduate employers 
curried out by three Swansea 
University psychologists, Mr Chris 
Bacon, Dr Dave Benton and Dr 
Grunebcrg. 

The employers think university 
graduates more, confident, socially 
comploto and academically superior. 

Tliby saw polytechnic students as 
more- vocationally orientated, more 
mature in- outlook and mnre afiapt- 
n bio, -to au industrial environment.. - 

None of the 100 employers ques- 
tioned thought university graduates 
brought: any ill sight Into bhe prac- 
tical) tfes of industry to the job 
tritere«$ 40 per cent, thought poly- 
technic graduates would. But nearly 
40 * per cent sow university gru- 
cludtea as future manageinent mate- 
rial wh erase only half that number 
thought die samid of. polytechnic 
graduates. : ; TES 


Cuts could 
decimate the 
youth service 

by Patricia Santinell 

Swingeing cuts .being planned by 
local authorities -are threatening to 
decimate the youth service in this 
country, already one of the least 
well-funded sectors, a report pub- 
lished today reveals. 

The report by Youth Service Part- 
ners, a group of youth organizations 
which include the National Youth 
Bureau, paints a bleak picture. Its 
survey of : 70 . per cent of local 
authorities shows that three-quarters 
of these are planning to reduce 
spending on the youth service by an 
average ■ of 11 per cent, with the ; 
voluntary sector being hardest lilt. 

Moreover it indicates that the 
cFfects of these reductions will be 
concentrated disproportionately In 
certain local areas, with 44 per cent 
of authorities planning cuts of 10 
per' -cent," whilst-' 31 par Cent will' 
exceed this' figure and some 14 per 
cent reduce it by more than 15 per 
cent. • • 

“ This overall decline In the fund- 
ing of the youth service not only 
poses great doubts On its ability to 
meet the increasing demands wl^icll 
will be placed upon it, but in those 
mens where the worst cuts are plan- 
ned it might, qven cease to exist", 
the report says. ; 

There is also disparity In the way 
different types of authorities are 
planning' to cut the youth service. 
Around 77 per cent of Metropolitan 
districts and county . councils, as 
opposed to 64 per cent of London 
Boroughs, are to impose cuts, which 
in London and the Home Counties 
ure to 'fall more heavily on the 
voluntary seCtm- while in metropoli- 
tan districts the emphasis la 011 the 
statutory sector. 

"Yef It Is apparent that local 
authorities are under-providing for 
young people and that there Is no 
rational basis nor justification for 
tlie levels of provision adopted ”, the 
report points put. "This .reinforces 
the argument that there should be 
an agreed minimum standard of pro- 
vision for young people and the 
youth service". 


The closure of two Scottish teachers’ 
training colleges will mean " a des- 
truction of educational assets with- 
out precedent in Scotland " accord- 
ing to one of the principals. 

The announcement last week by 
Scottish secretary Mr George Youn- 
ger that the Hamilton and Callcndar 
Park, Falkirk, colleges are to be 
shut, has also brought an angry 
outcry from the Association of Lec- 
turers in Colleges of Education 
tALCES). 

With more cuts to be made . in 
other Scottish colleges of education, 
the overall capacity will drop to 
8,000 places — a reduction of more 
thnn 3,000. 

Mr Tito mas Rae, the Callcndar 
Park Principal, arid the Government 
had promised -to carry out “full 
consultations” before any such 
decisions were made. 

Mr Younger told the Commons 
that the cuts were needed because 
of a "substantial surplus capacity 
in the system”. But Mr John Pol- 
lock, general secretary of- the Edit- . 
cational Institute of Scotland, said 
the closures , would create " a very - 
serious gap " in training provision. 

However, tfie "While Paper with 
Green Edges " as it is being dubbed 
in Scottish Education Department 
circles, has won some grudging res-*- 
pect . even - from those directly . 
affected as ■ a ■ better effort at grap- 
pling with an impossible task than 
the labour ■ government's three 
attempts to reduce the number of 
colleges- >11 1977. 

-This time the Government, sets 
out what it expects in educational 
terms from the collages. Central . to 
these expectations is that an ".in- 
creasing emphasis " will have to be 
placed qn improving the quality of 
lhe teaching farce. The colleges 
would .. therefore have important 
research, development and training 
functions to perform to satisfy new 
departures in the school curriculum 
and assessment, school organization 
and management of resources, end 
“ the requirements of a new tech- 
nological age ". The colleges would 
nlsn have to concern themselves 
with the pre-service and in-service 
improvements. outlined iu the 
Snqddoit and 'Green reports’ .‘res* : 
pectiveW. 

Specifically, the . Secretary of , 
State Ims announced that' lie wishes 
to achlove " significant' progress"-. 


over the next five years or so in 
making entry to primary teaching 
all-graduate, replacing the three- 
year diploma course. And In the 
secondary sector, the Government 


proposes to review courses of -post- 
graduate training and also courses 
leading to the BEd degree. 


According to Mr Younger’s docu- 
ment, gross expenditure on the ten 
colleges in 1978-79 wus £2 1.5m, 
£17.4m of which was mot by direct 
government grant. The average net 
cost per student was £1,877 although 
this ranged from £2,556 at Hamilton 
to £1,654 at Moray House.' The cost 
of academic staff, again in 1978-79, 
was £11. 5m. 

Mr Younger's statement admits 
that forecasts of pupil numbers and 
teacher supply become Increasingly 
uncertain as the decade wears on. 

It says : " The demand for primary 
teachers will begin to increase by 
about 1983 . but this will be offset 
by a continued decline in die 
demand for secondary teachers until ■ 
about cite end of the decade. 'Fore- ' 
casts for tbe later years aro subject 
to increasing uncertainty, unduly 
because demographic and 0 titer 
statistical assumptions are less firm.. ■ 
.ALCES ■ lias "pledged- outright 
opposition to the government’s 
policy on the colleges -of education, 
threatening to withdraw coopera- 
tion oh voluntary redundancy 
which, it aaysi -would mean ' that > 
colleges .would not be able to get • 
rid of staff .for a long time.' 

ALCES, Ironically, is the only . 
body so- far to have accepted ■ - 

inevitability of college closures. Un. : 
Hke the position it held in 1977.. F 
Is . basing its campaign on track 
union ratilior than educational prin- 
ciples, opposing only those college 
closures which lead to compulsory 
redundancy. A statement last- week • 
said : “ Utyess the Secretary of State 
is prepared to consult us about wayt 
of achieving his ends without com- 
pulsory redundancies, we shall be 
forced - info u position of ( conflict 
which will result in the 1 ending*- oi 
co-operation." 

That co-operation has enabled tbs 
government to reduce the number of 
acad-antic staff from 1,330 .in 3977 
; to j, 050 in April this yuar, Tlic Sec- 
retary of Stale's Intention Is that 
, further. , reductions to 920 aefl-demic 
staff fldio'uki bo nchieved by. 3984. 

T,E.S.Ss 


Friends’ appeals for cash aid 

The Friends’s Centre iti Brighton, The cant re, .vy liicji also .runs. ,8 
which is ‘one 'of only six voluntary wide 'rari'gd '-of el*en)dg classes as 
adult- education cehtres in Britain,’ well as daytime .courses, with 
has launched a financial appeal to creche ‘ faci lines, Will continue to 


Lain it 'Survive. 

As a result of spending cuts 
imposed by East Sussex County ' 
Council and plans td make adult 
education self-! insuring by 1982, tlie 
centre will need to rulite £15,000 a • 
year to pay its full-time staff. 

Last year the centre received a 
£15,600 grant from the local educa- 
tion authority, but rhis.yeur it has 
been cut to £14,000 In spite of infla- 
tion. ..*■•. 

Simultaneously, the 1-e.a. 1ms cut 
the centre's literacy scheme by 40 
per cent (£2,400 a year); the highly 
successful New Horizons course has 
been reduced losing C1G.OOO a yoar 
and two full-time places on the Man- 
power -Services . Commission’s pre-' 
TOPS course have been cut at a 
loss of . £4.000 a year. 


receive tho support of tlie , Sussex 
University centre for continuing. . 
education and 'the Workers’ Eda- 
cutjoiiql Association. 

The town centre promises have 
been provided Free of charge by 
the Socloty oE Friends since 1945 
and Lha . centre . .was recently 
awarded a gram by the new Adult 
Literacy ami Basic Skills Unit for 
basic work with the long-term un- 
employed. 

Tiie Friends' Centre’s present - 
crisis is 'the result of ‘wider deci- 
sions by Enst -Sussex to cut* its 
total adult, education budget from 
£650,000 last year to E25,000 in 
1980-81. The following your. ’ thi - 
budget will be £100.000 and it wilt • 
,he reduced fa- nil in .1982. 


-r-r 


Council told to take a firmer stand 


by Charjqtte Barry ’* .' ' 

Three, separate ' adult education 
criticized: : the., 
■for Adult 


agencies : have 



£SS2J!i^S 2Sb" ilheir adult .education : services self: 

‘"-^oteSrtaf v ': C ^uc«ti[b»Bl acrto"t6e 'dilrjmont' of.thfr educlf 
ISJerfS th? Ab£ ! opportunities,' refaove 1 . rltem from tlon.. service as ,n whole. . 

Aduu /nH^Cmninufoa being i' -real-'Option for very forge : The. London and horqe ’cotmtief 


Should ..not be. 

allowed , to.' j Ustlf v cu ts. '• "These,. 
' are , divisive aitd cap oqly. 


"n*^^ onH 'rnminuitifl ■. bemg i -reai- opuo.il tor very targe 

IdScatiDh tl« d National federation i t ‘ ab « fis intones- and consign 1 the 'rag says- that-,tiie v yeryebojoe of. 
S d VnUintirv Liieracv Schemes and 8 , ecvi f 8 *?° ' an Irrelevant./ Wfin; q;uestions asked : by tli 9 . advisory 
the-LoSdon and Horte C^nSlee ■ tbe detroment of thousands o! Indi- council fa- its document, duggests; 

AdviSS (SSSlX7v3- : and B™upsVJt>ys. - that , the ./service i. .. preparing, to- 

' that it is not taking a firiti enough 
Statid on the need for,. a 
public Sector In adult educ 
: Thg Mailing union A ACE. . 

" We do tiiot consider til 


that it is not taxing 
scalp'd ‘On the - need' - . . . ; , 
public Sector In adult educattoa 
• — \ACB . st- 

tait'tihe. 

cuseion "paper . takes a Sufficiepl 
serjous 
present 


enough .'view, 
situation- - ,: It 


eiumgh The • UFVLS,'". 1 iti , its- , Vespbitsa, 1 . accept rfnethdr. cuts. 

; strong criticizes the .advistfrV-. council ! far ' . 'Although- benefits • -.doulQ ‘ 
itloq.-:' foiling tb identify^ troqgly, enough from commercial involveipent, 

1 says t witit' tbe -aims Vot . an 'fedequate dpd should bg taken th prase’”"' 
e dfo- accessible adult education System. ...educational • objective ’’ of.' 
iepifly.; ‘’Much oF tlie* ttuxs of this dbciF ' "Too groat a, cbminercfol 
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:Scientists toast 
satellite success 

Scientists . were . this week celebrat- 
ing rite flfbh annlvaraary pf.tii'e suc- 
cessful a pe&tio tv 1 of the * European ■ 
Space Agency's first satellite, tho • 
iCOS-B; i; which * was ' orlsitvally’ 
designed to hperatcj for oh^y ' ohe 

; ‘ 

In.fht(t tune, the satellite has c»i> 
tied 1 nut. , th« first ■ complete and- 
derailed survey of the Milky Way iu-' 
high pnergy ga-mrtid rays, providing 
vital htforiitatioii about . thej struc- 
ture i: of . qtif Galnxjr: Several new 

f amtfaa ray soin'ces were discovered . 
11 ' the . process and tbe CQS : B also 
iitYdsfi&ated fclie* ' Vefo and Ctfob - 
Nd hula, pulsar a’. kl ,\ 

Ifojfc : Jlie .spacecraft, which was 
constructed by git industrial con- 
sorri uip titaL. involved seven agency 
meipber . countries ~ Britaiu, Bel- 
giuni, Demtlark, Franco. Germany, 

friswltvp* iWw* -ft. 
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How Russia ‘gets its sums right ’ 


from Fred Hechinger 


NEW YORK 


competitive position' vis-A-vis ita to science and mathematics in order 
major rival. These are some of the to facilitate the Soviet goal of rapid 


findings: 

American 


elemental*} 


r study’s key findings: transformation of the economy to a 

The Soviet Union has dramatically Although American elementary scientific-technical base. This goal 
improved the quality of its labour schools, from kindergarten through is also consistent with the require- 
fotce end the technological base of to sixth grade, offer slightly more ment for better-trained and more 
its economy by exposing great num- hours of science per week, Soviet technologically oriemted persons to 
bars of youths to mathematics and schools devote nearly twice as much fill the ranks of the military.” 
science- time to mathematics. This may be cause for concern at 

More than one million students In secondary schools, all Soviet £ time when the American armed 
are graduated annually from special- pupils are required to take part in forces recruit considerable numbers 
izEd secondary schools to become a curriculum oriented to mariie- with inadequate education, includ- 
technidans in a variety of fields, mnlies mid science, whereas these tog school dropouts. 


ized secondary schools to become a curriculum oriented to mariie- 
technicians in a variety of fields, lT,l > l j cs mid science, whereas these 
and large numbers of tcchnologi- subjects are studied only by 
cally oriented recruits' are filling relatively few students in the United 
the .ranks 'of 'the Soviet armed t 


forces. 


The' most serious flaw in Soviet remains, far ahead of the Soviet 
education remains its Bxcsuiv^lv' Union in college and university 

attendance, the Soviet Union, as of 


first ^Tnie^hera^nM^Fn durations' that 1976, srflduated kbout si * tif "« ■* J/ cs .. fl re k ” own w be'ofTow* quality, 
tho Soviet eaKr^in reroenhS nml ? ian ^ engineers, even aFter allow- Statistics on the number of hours 
alL to LrrKt SS iSess ing for about one-ritird with sub- devoted to science in those schools 
TUac- I ■ s weakness. sttuidarj training. clearly do not tell the true storv 

from tha firs^mnfor "comnTrHH™ Ic is £ of COUPse ’ difficult to com- of what their pupils actually learn. 
■iS*h In » vSVtf ^"SEST *».** nee<Js of societies so Classes are often large, teachers 
can and «WnSir.«r B A ?l eri ‘ dlss * railar *n national goals and inadequately trained and equip- 

The ■ un nubl j[?/ ei1 ? S ' )jl dlvidmti aspirations. Yet it is also ment, particularly laboratories, 
,1^7.“ ! 8tudy V" 11 . be evident that the United States is lacking. 


Rims to correct this weakness. 

These conclusions have emerged 
from, the first major comparative 
analysis in 20 years of [he Amerl- 


lurs of science per week, Soviet technologically orieiated persons to 
hools devote nearly twice as much fill the ranks of the military.” 
lie to mathematics. This may be cause for concern at 

In secondary schools, all Soviet a time when . the American armed 
ipils are required to take part in forces recruit considerable numbers 
curriculum oriented to mariie- with inadequate education, includ- 
nLics and science, whereas these tog school dropouts, 
bjecw are studied only by It would, however, be misleading 
latlvely few students in the United to assess Soviet accomplishments 
ates, without attention to serious flaws 

Even though the United States that are covered up in official docu- 
mains far ahead of the Soviet ments. Many of the Soviet Union's 
lion in college and university rural schools, > as well as schools 
endance, the Soviet Union, as of in some of the non-Russian repub- 
76, graduated About six times as lies, ore known io be of low quality, 
tny engineers, even aFter allow- Statistics on the number of hours 
I for about one-rhird with sub- devoted to science in those schools 
ndarj training. clearly do not tell the true story 

C is, of course, difficult to com- of what their pupils actually learn, 
e the needs of two societies so Cmsses are often large, teachers 


large, teachers 



Rules eased for foreign teachers West Bank colleges jib 

at ‘restrictive’ order 


from Martin Roth 


iron. TOKYO 

Upau’s newly appointed Minister 
of Education, Tattoo Tanaka, has 
promised to seek legislation per- 
mitting foreign teachers to become 
professors at state and local gov- 
ernment universities. 


Some foreign lecturers and visit- university president to change his 
ing professors have been teaching decision. 

at state universities under private Ironically, many of the foreigners 
contracts with the ^residents of the feel they are well out of the inter- 


nt state universities under private 
contracts with the presidents of the 
institutions But these have been 
exceptional cases, and have some- 
times led to controversy aud 
bitterness. 

Most of the foreigners are sub- 


feel they are well out of the inter- 
minable faculty meetings, the poli- 
tics and the personality clashes that 


from Benny Morris 


JERUSALEM 


imunMa nra most oi me iureigiurrs mo auu- 

At present V P universi- 5 ect to discriminatory treatment iu 
irking at w^nVoin taking up tenure, housing and faculty voting 
, s but are barred from taking up rfRhtg> ' and th ® CBn exercise little 
gular employment at the moie QUthority ln t ^ e a ff a irs Q f their 


Tin, unnnMUaJ .. .... -Ti l muiriuuni luauuna. Jet 1113 0150 

amaJTta? lSl J" 11 , be evident that the United States is 

White House c “ ,lce f ned , about die loss of its fine Even more serious is the damag- 

Mpnbilidei 0,1 SovIct scie ntific tugo-in science, and technology. By ing .long-term effect 0 f narrow 
- . H 1 ® Soviet Students complete specializarion. At present, for In- 

inSn Jn S 1 957 tind ' 19fil Iw!, 1 ? 61 *' « l 3 , » cI ]S rade ’ they have already stance, there are 450 specialities 

Dewitt aurW nP wi', Profess °r “ k «n eight years of mathematics, offered by Soviet' higher education, 
Prolessiotinl E,»°n/n a /t d ch / Qe , yea . rs of physics i and two years with over' 200 in the industrial en- 

5S - ■ ? f 5 h ®“i**ry. --»!»■ «ve Sr««r« «»f gineering area alone. Such a 

current X£° d Jil® of *!** foreign language training. narrow focus, the study said is 

National Science 4* TT Ry ““8 lialf of nil thought responsible for •'failure in 

Strategic United Swtes school systems require ■ providing scientists with the ability 
Internntinnnl a 8 oE SR , 1 at mostoneiUHtheinatics course-for to master new knowledge, assimilate 

i?s“i5?e ' • Pllva ^ > re . searc, ‘ Button from high school, and new research mediods anS- copl 
Site report implies that the loss lie? * StUdy o£ pl,y ' ^ ^otogical change”, 

of talont which has resulted in the ' "Soviet educational dqIicv” n,. ' c SflS g i t0 J ,h V udyi however, 

United States, from the lack of ex. tho renort “ ha* ^ S? S e Soviet leadership, recognizing 

posure of many talented youths ?o iuu weakness, last, year 



Strategic Studies r*nT«i ' cor- . f senooi systems require < providing scientists with the ability 
Internotinnnl a 8 oE SR , 1 at most one mathematics course -for to master new knowledge, assimilate 

ins“l5?e ' • Pllva ^ ' re . searc, ‘ sraduation from high school, and new research methods S coi! 
Site report implies that the loss lie? requiTB llie study o£ pl,y ' with techaotogical change”. 

of talont which has resulted in the ' "Soviet educational nolicv" n,. C c«5i ,g i t0 . the study, however, 
United States, from the lack of ex. tho renort “ tS. ^ JSSiS^ S? S e Soviet leadership, recognizing 
posure of many talented youths to Se fll'st UShl ^ th « system’s weakness, last year 

« w&s st; iPE^ ta s‘aE2s- 



to put on the brake 


Service. ^ ™ *+* 

■ i.. | - - • ^ 

eed Private sector has tenure problems 


from our North American editor >e,ie> l» W ol „ born{b whol0i mld bng | necri i\ 

A, young academic al . a public <, C- y '-' *? 0ro 1!keJ y l*» he granted tam* 
unWerrity-.o^ college. 4n the. -Un^d- e ^‘P 11 ftkcult yi members Irt.lhe s«U 

States- con approach the dreaded hove w make n Th r y scle ncc nml Immunities. The iff* ' 

moment when lie nr »ho to /*nn_ . ■ _ _ a recommendation for enco muv reflcrf i1i,> fnci ih« '• 


WASHINGTON wuld give the energy department 


Although- many govemment-suppor- 
i C l^ eachers '"■esufferiiii from a 


regular employment at the more 

■ orest Igious public institutions. This 
K in line with tho government 
nollcy that those who exercise 

/ public authority or take' part in the 

formation of the national will 
ihouid he Japnneso nationals. 

Mr Tanaka said foreign staEf 
were necessary to foster un inter- 
national outlook among students, 
especially to the sciences. It is also 
r hoped that distinguished overseas 
■ 4 , scholars cao be attracted to teach 
in Japan. - • 

University set 
to leave 
Vincennes 

' by Guy Neave 

The final gomhead has been given 

■ lor the University of Paris VIII to 
. nuive • from > die leafy shades of 
i- Vincennes to the howling wilder- 

■ ness of St Denis, a suburb to the 
i nortli of Paris. The relocation of 

;; what is perhaps France’s most con- 
> : troversial and certainly most strife- 
ridden university will be complete 
j . by September. 

!';• This decision puts an end to a 
: long drawn out battle over the past 
!•. two yeai-s punctuated by high drama, 

:■ low farce, sit-ins. blockading of 'the 
f . university president in hia offices 
.Jl- and continued internecine feuding 
-i between rival factions of both staff 
and students. Last April saw tbe 
* resignation of its most ardent de- 


department- In addition, they have 
little security. AH hold one-year 
contracts only : at some universities 
theoj is a verbal assurance that 
their contracts will be renewed, 
bill this is not always the case. 

In November 1978 a foreign staff 
member' of Wakayama national 
university for 13 years was abruptly 
informed that her contract for 1979 
would nor be renewed. Protests 
from staff and students forced tho 


tics ana cue personality ciasnes ™ universities and colleges of the 

J laguc Japanese universities. But i 11 ® V, j -Rant hnva 

Hpmicse staff may resent the light Isiaeli-occupied West BOvern . 

administrative workload of their Aa* AarS^Si 

foreign colleagues and die salary n,ent ? rd f 1 r m ff h JSS.“ .LSI® fS. 
supplements sometimes paid to lure J evarcly Iimlt tl,eir academlc £ree 

S«l # ® education ministry °A* 5 r Pth! 

nr^anroj vrMnU umuM Sciences. Ranizl Rihan, put it, cue 


administrative workload of their 
foreign colleagues and the salary 
supplements sometimes paid to lure 
them to Japan. 

In 1978 the education ministry 

E resented legislation which would 
ave removed many of the restric- 
tions on non-Japanese staff, but 
would have granted them only 
limited voting rights at faculty 
meetings. The legislation was sub- 
sequently withdrawn, after protests 
that anything short of complete 


removed many of & -- J* '“^ver 


applied “in its entirety” by the 
West Bank authorities. 

The order. No 854, was issued 


threat to all our academics, who 
can at any time be held without 
trial in administrative detention 
under emurgency regulations ”, 
says Nusselbeh, son of Jordan!s 
former defence minister and a 
leading West Bank ' dlgnatory, 
AjiWar Nusselbeh. 

A military government spokes- 
man, describing the order as an 
effort to “ regulate ” the activities 
of the West Bank's institutions of 
higher education, stressod that tjie 
prohibition on personnel would 
apply to '* criminals who are unfit 
in any society to be educated 


Iiitly withdrawn, after pretests The ora *J\ But Rihan refused to recognize as 

anything short of complete as . an amendment to J^dan Edu » criminals ** those convicted of 
it/woufd only serve to "rein- ° f Jere: security ; oKences by Israeli miKtary 


equality would only serve to rein- 
force discrimination. 

It is not yet known what form the 
education minister's proposed new 
laws will take. 


r ,1.. _> ■>. . OCUUI JIV UUQI I UV-O UJ WIRSI* j 

It empowers the i military courts for riiose held iu administre- 

ment to intervene in the selection . detention. 

of students and faculties and sa id the order, if applied, 

C t “ a? of hiaher will compel all would-be students as 

of the areas institutions oi higner n __ writ+pn 


Uneasy calm on the campuses 


learning. „ , 

Dr Sarih Nusscibeh, a Bir Zeit 
philosophy lecturer and a leading 
member of the West Bank University 
teachers’ and employees' union, said 
that the union has planned a major 


from Howard Barrell 

JOHANNESBURG 


At the University of Zululand. 


scene of a brief, partial boycott, «d 

the Univei si^y of tlie North, riot . Rnrnnaan academics to 


Uneasy calm has returned to South Police had to guard graduation 
Africa's black universities after a ceremonies. 

series of lengthy student boycotts, . A majority of -Fort Hare's 2,800 
in solidarity with black school students, who were sent home in 
pUplls, against the country's inferior. May when the university was closed 
racially separate education for - as a result of the boycott, are still 
blacks refusing t,o attend lectures. Others 

Students et mo« of .the «*.e- “on'^Ty 1 " 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 

gated universities, sometimes scath- A liew restiveness at University of 
lugly refewed M « bush col- d North suggests, students may 
leges", are again attending classes, aiu K ovcot t lectures 

However, South Africa’s present g u{ students at the University oF 

volatility in the fields of education t - West£snl Cape t f, e University of 


me university at me norm, riot can a “ d European academics to 
police had to guard graduation protest against the order. An appeal 
ceremonies. , 10m to Unesco Is alsp contemplated. 

A majority of -Fort Hares 2,800 T | 10 j srae n academic community 

students, who were sent home in ^ f ar not responded to the 

« ay "JiaA Si V £vStr a |re° 8 tiU order or to the union’s appeal, per- 
ss b result of trie boycott* fire still L flnfi h^raii^iG ui&uv lecturers &re 

refusing to. attend lectures. Others Sto£ But 

have not returned to the university ^n e uni? ™s! T ^ told me: 


Sl A e „iw r'es'Swnea slVnlJersYty of ! “u”t 

^lo N S r o t » h co. , . U ffr« !1Uden,S ■ maJ £ S? JSlfl ™ of Z Zll 

aE Bu. students the University of , 


well as faculties to receive written 
permission from the military 
governor to attend or teach at a 
university. 

The military government spokes- 
man said that the order filled a 
legal gap and that similar laws are 
in force in most western countries 
to regulate higher education. * 

Nusselbeh charges that the order 
allowed flic authorities to prohibit 
certain books and courses “as they 
see fit”, but admits that this is 
“implicit in the text rather than 
Stated explicitly”. 

The order affects Bir Zeit Uni- 
versity near- RaxnOlIah, Nablus's 
Najah University, Bethlehem Uni- 


For such restrictions. But one must vers j t „ Eas t Jerusalem’s .College . of 
see the order in terms of tlie West , xslatnic Religious Law and Hebron’s 
Bnnk context, of military occupation j 8 j am { c studies Institute as well 


volatility in the fields of education t | Western Cape, the University of fllld Palestinian hostility. The areas aB ^ 6 - Ramallali College of Niirs- - 

and labour make predictions of con- n U rban-WestvilIe and tile Went- universities, especially Bir Zeit have j n g | altogether touching some 5.000 . 

tdnued peace foolhardy. u,«ni. Morltmi Srlmnl called off 1 0,| B seived as centres of anti-Israel students and something less_ than 


tinned peace foolkardy. SSS ffiSEl ^School called off ■ervJ’m centres of antiJsrael 

The boycotts, which begp in May. their boycotts in late June. Atten- mewement. . • 

affected the (African) University oi dance there is back to normal. The or «I«r givas 

Fort Hare in the Eastern Cape, the The boycotts have been marked government the right to establish 
(African) University of the North at by -inter-student dashes over the requirements for selecting ' 

Turf loop, the (African) University usefulness of educational boycotts aJid for their transfers and states 


The boycotts, which began in May. 
affected the (African) University w 
Fort Hare in the Eastern Cape, the 
(African) University of die North at 
Turf loop, the (African) University 
of Nata-l-Wentworth Medical School, 
di a (Indian! University oE D urban - 
Westville and the (coloured) Uni- 


moment when he or she |« ,„7 ' c lu . ,,1UKe « i econimenclatlon for 

SMSJSSLfe 


UWIH H ^ U.UUSB' IIHUTB 

iSriS* i° £ biid^set .cuts and .--President Carter** ' 
imlatioti. the loudest CrleS tws year request last Tmiui 


are coming 


lus year request last 
energy S30ra. below 


Physicist*: The-WtedlW- hrS ■ 5; lSaPS *HT needed more ^op j 

major accelerator centres funded by danced with a H n f ac Jf r ' ?r f ,e ? 8thfln 

the .Department: of Epergy-thJ £ 1?!-^ ^ -V nd . to * ^Eusals to I 


ener^ f riPm.,-L,f » States- can approach the dreaded have to make a rernnirn-M fin t\ 1 r scle ncu nnd Immunities. Tlw.A» : following a series of incident? be- 
$343m. ~for high enerev^Sraf moment when he or she is con- or againsr tenure n«l ^ en « Jiiny reflect the fact : tween those who wished to keep the 

the senate Iias^nnt hnffltc V ® ide /,H d for tenure with reasonable their votes tl i a U )i on m = vcrs , , , t J. us generally have, nw L university at Vincennes and those 

The House flours h i ,8t> confidence. The decision is nearly mar and i r ’ 9 U 0 lifted applicants for aesdew. - who favoured the move, 

iqe. nouse .figure* i $16m. below five times as, likely tobeyes as no ^ obs 1,1 ^0 falter jmbjects. ... Set up- iu. tlie wake of 1SG8 

mmihv Aw •i Bu I ' :•* '• ' Two-thirds of the WWOO.'Ml r. Vincennes was one of the experl- 
fi at a private ’[institution has . , More than 12,dQ0 faculty mem- tlmo (ncuiiy am ployed by the l $> mental univorsidea designed to try 

\ inflaSort ln arlr d ^asoji to tremble. Approvals ” us,de ,j ed fqr in ..college* ahd universities In.lhofefj' OUt some of the more radical 

1 to accor- are less than twee no 1.200 fom-yeai 1 colleges and nnfam*. Stililv n.li-nn/7,, l,-..l tnmirn i™ • demands for student nnrtlrinatitm 


fender and president Pierre Merlin verslty of the Western Cape. Total as many us 40 university students offences 

(.11— .1 I J IJ .... 11. • «... 1 .... .f ...hnm hmiB DrtmrnlBt 


as all anti-apartheid strutegy, aud that these requirements may ui- 
police-student battles. Security elude instructions concerning tea- 
police are reported to have detained chers who were convicted of security 
n c innnv UK 4U t V students offences nr who were Held in 


students and something less than 
1.000 university faculty and em- 
ployees. • • 

Nusselbeh said tiiat "hundreds” 
of West Bank high school graduates 
liove left the area to study in Jor- 
danian, Egyptian, American . and 
European universities each year 
“ because there are too few univer- 
sities in the West Bank und those 
that exist are too small to meet 


aiueui riuue nuuiut versuy ui i|in nmuui ua mwij ■wismu ----- -r . . ... ^ .. . ... 

ies of incidents be- enrolment, at" the five is; -about and fectureis, some of whom have J ^ atad dirt H ^ th?&5S? neSs* 1 ? 

o wished to keep the 13,000. now boen released, • : ■ . “This is a yiitua-i atgnuing me area s neeas . 




n twice a s frequent as i C o-IL C y^Sf “SS 1 tm !YS£: sludy already hud touuro. (lf»5>.j 

private higher educa- JlSSi J? 78 ^2?- The ACE -proportion or tenured . facritj ^.:,; 

. CT„r ave f Ja th ? t 79 Per cent of variod from 75 per cent In. 
derived from a - .^ri d [ d ,V as 1 Jl 1 private Institutions, physical sciences down 

■«_ ’DUL Qll’lv 1 ^ no-" .an- .1 -■ ..... . 1 - .. .... I 


physical sciences down fo-63 
cant in tho socinl scJeneeM . 


- out some of the more radical 
^ demands for student participation 
ij.'Snd inter-discipUnary studies. Per- 
‘];;baps tlie most outstanding feature 
S; - ms its willingness to adutit large 
V numbers of students who were not 


Scholarships 
to be endorsed 


from A. S. Abraham 


Government again the but 

From UJi Schme&ar . dents and prof essora decimated 6v 

ROME arrests under the new Italian anti- 


ROME 


BOMBAY 


staff ine u ^8inasii- reieasea oy die American Cqun c U ^uusequeiiuy ntUl to leave Hold "tc 


•Wiethe?, their wo e s 1 
worse tHaa ioffler .«ci« 
; -Waiter j-for debate. Son 
, Just- Beem more serious-' 
“rtfcfatyfor .faboratorte 
■* !«tibie tehiplfia pf big s 

, more difficult position 
cause co tigress has treat 


tenure. 


y ‘ £ a , n A? Baccalaqroat, Vincennes 
r ; cant-W full advantage of tills facility 

')ooiniDH*h £ Jton ■ “duntted some 43 per cent of 
sslbllltl ^ ri' : , : l ts students on this basis. 

xnocWfl S 1- kiiP/ l *5_ ul ? r , it: 8 °ugto through this 
union oft' ? r.'i ?T cjr ^ bring in more working 
, and . ” 8tu dei|ta to itighpr education. 

I ted i;'.; ; . Many of the difficulties Vincen- 


- ; ' — 1 , ,1 S1IVUOHIIUB V* 

. them before they can continue wlui maf j Q up t h e 
their studies. demonstrators v 

Other Afghan students admitted party offlcos o 
to institutions whore sonio seats are tian Democrats 
rosorved for. them under bilateral bomb massacre 
' arrangements will also be affected, railway station. 
•' This new regulation comos hot on Shouting “ a$ 


terrorist legislation, the protests 
The Italian Government tills, montn this month were also a token ges- 
appeasad non-academic . canmus ture against security ■ forces who 
staff but found itself once more have relentlessly' pursued left-wing 
the butt of protest by militant terrorists suspects, particularly on 
students- the campus, while appearing less 

Thousands of chanting studants vigorous against an equally rampant 
made up the bulk of ultra-Left neo-fascist terrorism. 


demonstrators who marched oil the . Asked the reason for this policy,- 
party offlcos of tlie ruling . Chris- a senior security official recently 
tian Democrats after tho neo-Fascist said : “ Who worries about a mousp 
bomb massacre at Bologna’s central when you have tho wolf .at your 


tents and professol-s decimated 6y Tills month however the govern* • 
nests under the new Italian anti- ment and unions representing non- : 
errorlst legislation, the protests . academic staff, siguod their first 
his month were also a token ges- three-year comaqct, a - Peace pact , 
ure against security forces who intended to ensure Stability on the 
lave relentlessly' pursued left-wing campus. '.v. 

errorhts suspects, particuldriy on Under the liberal agreement the 
:he campus, while appearing less go^ei'nment not only - rebognfzds ' 
rigorous against an equally rampant automatic wage- increases by senio- 
neo-fascist terrorism. rity but also the right of campus 

. Asked the reason for this policy,- workers to bo consulted : on govern- 
i senior security official recently ment decisions affdeting their '.jobs 
said : " Who worries about a mous^ and working- conditions, 
wiien you .have tho wolf at your T ^, 0 ^vork. force has jwen granted 


Shouting “assassins" and other 


at; in ey. are in a the weak : and 
forces, for which 1 
foatipif tbeip ;less Salam and Staven ’ 


side...?" 

Only tills month at Bologna it 
was the mouso that roared. Ironl- 


i: faced sprang from tho the heels of two unpublicized over- , un Bait orb »g slogans the students SScrehas 

overcrowding and extremely night stopovers in New Delhi by spearheaded left wing forces this Jt-Sden t move- 

-fnoiiitin-. .. u. jiw-.-i a!. ,i.« a FitJtnn T7.riupnrion Minister. Mrs mouth wild blamed -a vacillating gov- i.roacavateu a. tari-ieft stuoent move_ 


(codunonly "tij 
papers i and/ 
i teaching -abij] 
: Weep teaching 
depends -' on t 


the Afghan Education Minister, Mrs mouth who Warned- a vacillating gov- a 5 

Andhite Ratebzad, on her way to . ernmeut for tbe rise in ueo-fascist 
■IldTfroni a Unesco .coiferpnce in- mk, . which . 


wage increases of up to 25 pqr cent, 
and ^ras classified into eight salary 

G rades. The lowest grade .Will efapl 
1,000 a year, the highest just oVS* 

£3,000, ■ . v; 


K-S Cllege London it -.Iron. . Une^o.—co .n 

Glasgow Universities combinsd. ■*'. . Mrs Ratebzad, who is number, two, attacks, . . . ■- m .» 'nrnmised nhe student leader. union -leader, Oatrmelo Cedrono, . . r ■. 

SSgH^; ' Sprite, changing requirements, .. 


syswh£2B 


bomb defiant. “But we are going to be 
active again on the catnpus, believe 
ideo- me”, promised ope student leader., 
itaaed The thVeat to 1 campus peace came 


non-academic campus stdff,” said 
union leader, Gstrmelo Cedrone. . . i 
Ini return, the. unions, have .corn. 


nwi> 
•. Abpijt, 




■ Thdt does 

‘. rediwjthm. 

. October 1 


improve research finance 


Maslan 


resulting .mf 1 ■ 
a be lit 1)126“..! 


• • , -. ^ - .-scheme for -the- victims of new tech- 
MELBOtJRNE - Oology., It tias r«prtm6ndied that 




I th ffl'i 



I. ^ The hauad: » Qf^.-hot ^L 


dts research. For exan: 
ltd ,.;.Will be exploring 
:.a !< . . surface .tempewitu 
■1 . 4,1 » Northern pacific Oct 
ro . tb make long-range 
fcjk' for North Auw 

.fit-. 1 - r r* 1 . — -r- 

hg CUive' Gooksmt, v 
sat-' ; North American Ed I 


An: Australian government ‘ inquJ 
into technological change has recq 
mended >’ passive . reorganization 
the* industrial research and deveb 
ment laws to improve Kha system 
financing research work. 

! it suggest* that governments 


Aust* ployment ^effects, c 




^ secondary school. ' 'According to die - 

y committee,-. soUoof teficliprswhb liave 
p. ba a - dropped out r 6f mathematics early 
wjUWto hi che^r own soli o6ling : might be. 
ipaHons. . discouraging -students from the sub-' 

) recom* ejects ptost inmOrtant * to’: '.new' 
[ostering ' technology ! : 

ltd tiiere'.' . As if to -justify tho da-ihl, the com- 
impanies' tnitcee reported tiiat more- than. 70 
to delay per cent of primary teachers, had 
■ ‘ m . .taken . no ' matliepiatfos in!. - 
las itours * -fast 1 yea is. ■» of 1 '.itb air - drigiU rsckciiA . 
. leading .educetioaiv 2 -.- V- 1 '*'- /’ ' '■ ■ 
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Problems of the Arab in Israel 

The Progressive Notional Movcmant, 

among Israel's 2,000 Arab students, Benny Morris looks at the 

is often treated as " subversive ” by 

,hs country's socuritv .uthori.los, dif{icuU j es n0 n- Jewell 


On February 7, 1980, Mahmoud 
Mulmreb, 28, ' wets served with u 
home confinement order at the 
request of • the General Security 
Services, Muharcb, nil Israeli-Areb 


students in Israel’s universities 


i 1 


r&mfi 2fiE?S' and the emergence of the 

Reading University, and wots 

whiiB^lving Tn o, h ia thesls Progressive National Movement, 

His " rustication " at his family 


Jiome In Lvdda came exactly u year 
after similar orders — part of the 
Still legal British Mandatory Emer- 
gency Regulations — -wqre issued to 
six • Hebrew ■ University Arab 
Students, all members of the PNM. 

The movement, which In elections 
last December gained control of the 
Hebrew University’s Arab Students 
Committee, makes no hones about 
its policies _ and allegiance. Last 
year's security forces’ damp-down 
on movement activists cime after ir 
printed and distributed a leaflet 
calling for the disappearance of the 
Zionist entity stud its replacement 
by a secular democratic stare in ail 
at Palestine. It was alleged at the 
time that the movement sent n 
letter of encouragement to. the 
Palestine National Council (the PI.0 
"parliament”), then meeting in 
Damascus. 

Ibralilnt Nessir, head of the 
Hebrew University's Arab Students 
Committee and a leader of the 


• VI 


_ . --S pol 

turns are the only ones that can 
satisfy the legitimate needs of our 
people.’ 1 

mil Nassir, a 29-year-old practis- 
ing lawyer, disclaims - extremism. 
"Oar demands are moderate and 
reasonable and that is how most of 
iho world regards them,” 

The emergence in 1977-78 of the 



PNM the cautmL extension 5 hS 0r tI,|rd dtfcend and, in some 
FWM, me campus extension of. the raut:exts> IUc( s potential or actual 


Ibrahim Nassir, head of the Hebrew University's Arab Students 
Committee. 

Israeli Jews. The politically aware 
Israeli Arab regards himself as a 
product of, and enveloped by, a 
discriminatory and, in some ways, 
oppressive system. Israel's Arabs, 
he charges, are treated like second 


Arab pupils' university language 
studies. “The average Arab high 
schooler graduates with shocking 



John O’Leary, at the Commonwealth Education Conference 
in Sri Lanka, finds developing countries returning to basics. 



‘Luxury’ courses 

by poor nations 


Traditional forms of fuptlier and 
higher education have come under 
Increasing pressure nt the Common- 
S Education Conference which 

ended oil Wednesday in Colombo, 

Sri Lanka. , .ha doveloolnE has been obvious at rho conference. 

More and more ot the ^doveiomns XoitKxmal education was one of 

countries Hesdoninn §ie re- tiic three main themes and the deli- 

priorities “f f ueS r rmll laj-gQ beradons of the committee dealing 

turtt SX with the subject one of die most 

^^i soSnd^areuSve^sSS keenly anticipated. . 
dU mfir rt of students. Many are The scope of the topic was found 
?Mdh?nS the Conclusion that much to he so vast that die committee s 
r Je *t,« mntf would be more pro- recommendations inevitably became 
new programmes generalized. Even the government 


fltably spent on 
to raise thi 


o ievel of education among deportments dealing witL the sub- 

ject varied from country to country, 
Y!™ are n number of reasons making universally applicable pro- 
foMfris* .ppareiit chtoge of attitude, p.»U almost ImpoMlM., 
not least the escalating cost of But die trend In favour erf non ‘ 
F.-Jher education throughout the formal programmes remained 
world Britain may have provided obvious, nutting the universities m 
' tha focus for discontent by raising an uncharacteristically defensive 
fees to die highest level In the position. The discerned need for 
iJorld but there are many other self-justification came through in 
examples on a lessor scale. . ,, two of the main papers prepared 

Even where fees are considerably for die conference, 
lower than in Britain, the poorer One, by professor Asavla 
• nations are finding the cost of sup- Wondira, vice-chancellor . of 
. sorting the student dlite an evOr-' Makorore University, Uganda, set 
: increasing burden-. As a result, 0 ut one view of the role of ter 


Arab students have inbuilt 
University. 

"The Jew has been through the 
army, where the A rob is die enemy ; 


Hebrew” KS jK JSSSSS J e - hfta hfld a Zlonlst tPM* ng 
SStom. ' HU o™ HADISS he “ *?■”«’*« •“« *“ ovoV- 




Galilee end Little Triangle Ibna el • 
Bala4 (sons of the village) move- 
ment, was perhaps an inevitable by- 
product -or the radicalize tion of 
Israel’s half a million Arab minority. 
(TmsOi rtites- another 1 1 miMion 

19.) 

list radicalizatiou was largely 
caused by the steady growth in 
recent years of the Palestine 
national movement and by tho in- 
creased inltcniationaj recognition of 
”* Mpirations; and representative. 
tipo.PLO* Tho apparent shift or 


enemies of the state. 

In somo fields, evidence of dis- 
crimination is palpable and stark. 
" There are still Arab villages in 
Israel without electricity, running 
water; or a telephone. 

:197.9 stui 


lined the assertion. The English 
taught in the Arab sector schools is 
also on a considerably lower level 


Most Industrial plants are dal?, 
to Arab applicants, Say Aid. 
students. A spokesman far tkj- 
manufacturers' association said tk 
tiiis is only true regarding defeat-'' 
linked industries. He added far 
very few Arabs seem to. apply b| 


age Western student and must 
quickly ooraplete his studies in order 
to become a bread-winner. ITa 

?h« U 'diat =r?n y r r j3 -Jr* expend on our" industrial pos« “Vnd 

schools, ' ^ t “ l '[ u g special relationships — either those who do are eu qualified «■" 

At univerqitv th* A rah . .Arabs or, for that matter, with tho Jo wish appliconts 1 

At university, me Arab studctiFs visiting foreign Tewish students” 

g'susrtsjtts “^sSLZTjrr.;, 
ttzsssngzr ess lit SS 

Arabs and Jews. Fourteen and a half activltists “ rusticated ” last year. st JL an S ma l ? „ii a,Z 
per cent of adult Arabs are an- *0u campus I feel hatred to- Wo ^adiriSlv ™ S? 

8&1 SSS ■SSSSS'Se SaBDSS?5S' **»'=•='»» »’ 

families bavb telephones dprapared 1 t Jp.f Arab- Jewish tensions parts:” ' ' y - 18 J ewIsh Counter- 

Women 


almost All the Arab states' Into the uni«f hV*fW|flJV44«jt WIU]HU GU | ■ "» ~ f u’ .v»««f*v<*iH 

rejection camp following the sign-' 7 per cent of Arab families; lvave “ter eased on campus over the 


The Arab students see everjibk. 
in terms of politics and of ‘w ; 
oppressive Jewish stale." Tp* 1 
dnontifying. with the PNM and-thuc 
affiliated to the Coinmtijs,- 
” Fronts ” are consJdenibly. w«.. 
hardline than the average- Wti-;- 
Bank student. 

Ail Israeli Arid) stud odd cktif 
and openly dofine thrmstivai \ H 
M Palestinians " and regard the 
as their “ spokesman But not. » 
of those Interviewed cored » * 


still fewer students can -be sent 
abroad and more have to settle for 
the less attractive option -of study- 
ing In '~thoir own cotin try. ■ where 
suitable facilities exist. .' ’ ; 

To this extent only the rise m 
fees should have the welcome side- 
affect of encouraging governments 
lo concentrate more on developing 
their own Institutions, with the help 
of the Commonwealth and bodies 
such as the inter-university council. 

Courses at home could be more 
tailored to local needs and would 
cui down wastage through the brain 
drain' which afflicts most of the 
poorer Aeflons when students find 
the style of life more to their liking 
in the host country than at home. 

Yet, regardless of the cost of 
education overseas, governments 
have bigtin to alter their emphasis 
on higher education in any c*s6. 
The argument that it is' an essential 
tool of development has become 
open to question. ' ’ ' 

With the. rise in numbers enter- 
ing higher education from Common* 
wealth countries ovor the past two 
.decades has come the new pheno- 


tiary institutions. In it he claimed: 
“Universities, taken as a whole and 
despite their history and present 
concerns, have become • sensitive 
institutions responsive to' criticism- 
and, within' available choices, cap- 
able of adapting to changing 
environs and demands." 

There were still problems and 
rigidity, be admitted, but these 
should be recognized and treated 
sympathetically so that they could 
be overcome. The retreat "by uni 


presently, give. Unlike other instl- 
tutlonsj he said, universities retain 
a special duty to pursue the uni- 
versal and eternal, remaining in 
the vanguard of future change. 

A different approach came in a 
paper on the rale of universities in 
nan-formal education, by Professor 
Paul Fordham, of Southampton Uni- 
versity. He recognized that the 
main concerns of universities could 
be their own undergraduate and 
postgraduate courses, but found 
their .participation in noil-formal 
programmes essential. They should 
provide leadership and support to 
emerging non-formal systems. 

While many universities already 
have a good record In this respect, 
there are always some academics 
who do not readily accept the need 
to move outside the orthodox con 
cents of research and teaching full 
time course, professor Fordham 
said. It was necessary, therefore, 
to create a climate of opinion in 
which adult education was seen as 
a natural function of the university 
and not merely a- welfare activity 
for deprived groups, $s the Indian 
' University Grants Commission had 
recognized. 

'. In this way it foresaw higher 
education becoming more relevant. | -t i ' . 

to the needs of society and oriented l COliCdRllCo 
towards the solution of existing 1 
problems. 

'The theme of relevance was one 
which ran through the entire con- 
ference. In his welcoming speech 


A novel instance 
of Sharpe practice 


uS*J*q 



versities from cho original concep- * t0 officials, Professor K. S. Mursliid, 


tion of tlieir responsibilities to 
society into a more introverted 
state was a modern, and perhaps 
transient, phenomenon. 

" Clearly, aspects of the unl- 
versallsm of the traditional univer- 
sity remain as relevant today as 
they were in ancient times said 
Professor Wandira. “It remains 
the business of the modern univer-. 
.sides to assist. man in transcending 
the boundaries of lii$ nation culture 
and knowledge itself. ' In thus 


assisting villagemen to look beyond . created 
the village, universities can coatri- divides 


assistant secretary-general of tho 
commonwealth secretariat, said : 
"We must ask ourselves to what 
extent education has so far been a 
handmaiden to total development 
or even, iii ail honesty, to What ex- 
tent it has stood in the path of 
development. 

“Why, with so much provision 
for education, is there still a very 
serious School of . thought which 
maintains that education, bos hin- 
dered development. That - it has 


salacious and macabre by turns, is 
clearly a freewheeling fantasy of 
the author'd own fertile imagination. 

The detail, however — the frustra- • 
tion of teaching a subject with no 
precisely defined content to a group 
of reluctant learners, the hilarious 
account of a Council for National 
Academic Awards visit and the 
academic biudiincss— has a ring of 
cruel authenticity about it that will 
be familiar to many involved in 
further education. - 
His other famous “ educational ** 
novel, Porterhouse Blue, which Is . 
set in a fictional Cambridge Collage, . 
is, one feels, less -precisely autobio- 
graphical In character. 

Although he went to Pcterhousa 
' both es an undergraduate (ho took 
what, used to be described as "a 
gentlemaav’s degree ** In History and 
Social Anthropology) and some 
years later to train as a teacher, the 
college described In this book 
appears to drew more generally on 
tihe experience of “being at Cam- 
bridge . 

Although Tom Sharpe describes ' 

- himself as a “ farceur ”, much of 
the incidental liumour of his novels 
Inheres in Jils unerring ability Co 
deflate pomposity and pretention. 

In his educational “forces"-—' 

fiction industry and 

this satirical vision betrays, if only 
intermittently, a passionate interest 
In whar Is being offered in the -' 
name of education In Britain. ' * 
This is’ more than simply the pro-..; 
fesslonal Interest of a man who has 
spent the better pai‘t of his working, 
life teaching (16 years altogether 
including experience in . South 
African primary and . secondary 
schools and a secondary modern u 
Aylesbury) . ‘ ' 

ft is as much a reflection of a 
father's parental concern 'that bis 

* — - „ - . r children should get the most - but of ’’ 

material, however, one-time tochm- their forma] education. (He and Iiis : 
cal college lecturer Tom Sharpe American wife, Nancy, have a family 
managed t» distill Wilt, a black of three — Melanie, his Step daughter, 
comedy that securely established bis aged 15, Grace nine, and Jainana, 
reputation as a comic writer. eight.) 

Today Sharpe, need 52, is one of Although he wont to a public 
the .most successful and prolific school— Lanchig—through ■ the gen- 
£’uir.hS working -in orosity of a South^can uuntand' 
Britain. could nowrq uite obviously afford to ’ 


Tom Sharpe pictured on his arrival 
in England 18' years ago. He had 
been deported' from South Africa 
for an anti-apartheid play he had 
written. 


Simoii Midgley 
meets the one-man 


envy of former 


Eight years spent attempting to 
interest apprentice _ bricklayers and 
motor medhanics in Lord of the 
Flies and Candida is not mi the 
face of it a very hopeful matricula- 
tion for a novelist struggling for 
recognition. 

From this distinctly unpromising 
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big of • the • Israel-Egyp t peace treaty 28 Pe** cent of ’Jewish families have P^tycar. Lost December, a group 
has^Jao acted as a spur to Israeli cars compared , J ' nF J 

Arab minority. Inevitably, the LArab families ; 
radlralizatlon has focused I oa> tbe families have 


In some places tho current demand 
for -highly-trained manpower- has 
been satisfied for .the. moment and 


ora a particularly touchy ’Jwdan us a piuiner in the jJfeV/.JJJ 11 “en iC all f OI thoM. “compleSSg 


highly politicized : student, com- Witii.9Bi p 

Sf » of! 






Nablus' mflA’oT Basstum ' 

in the . Arab, . , 1 * 16 tHgnt • q£ . , the Aiab middle _ frith sticks and chains oii 

and .towns which that com- during (he 1948 vw from areas , grass' Oiiisloe_ the National' 
fllun% .nourishes. .. , . - ,' . j -wWob becanfe parts .of terapl coin- L>br?ry in.‘l.he‘ Hebrew Urvivetsity 

Every yew- the; Arab students on dm. i P^«ht ^<rf .the . Arab G ™ «■“ conaptis , = ■ • ; .-•-••• 

; each campus hold elections for their They., were. left wdi prac- . p® . ?i ta «* eQ1 ®L wn* nlleged, 

Sradentq ' Committee, wnidi McaHy no teachers, doctors, lawyer; ; Hebrew University 

them pr ,SAj — " - •-* — *- --- • ■ 1 - ■ ■ 

verdty Uuihdri 


parental: and. social .curbs, .The 
women and girls ho nieota, or, more 
often, sees, are light years removed, 
from -tno.medaevaa socinl ethos and 


Bank and Gaza. Yet m •— tn’iohc 

Snowledgcd 01 seodlied” S- - i : ' 'Y® nld recession acerbates . tihe 
tKKiiowieiigcd scooiieu m nB * problem ami there is littie immo- 

improvement in 


bute.. to the creation of global has created 

— - • and out in ieonardv our concopts I new novel has soia oener mair uic iut., 

of national ilnSS ? ” . T last and film rights-are snapped up schools in Bridport, Dorset, _ -whore 

01 Tto l0 questim!Ve. at the root of | with almost indent haste. . Ho _ond Nfm^who ^s^^her. 

the move towards more non-fpr 
programmes. Tilt predicament 
liigbor education, is how best 
respond . without sacrificing the | industry. 


tliiian natlonollsni — on® v75.ii-- 
students who aimpart tlia. - ^ . emplo^^li t °prai eSs? 
tho area to Jortinuiun rule ’. jj,..:-/ Also, there Is & question mark 

u *“" *-*'• w v, over the rolevnnce of-. higher educa* 

f tion as It exists in most institutions 

tn ... l ^ _ 0 _t .J — — — 


one 


taboos of his native village or town, slmiiu 
Most . Jewlsli woniQii will liuvo. 
nothing to do wlih Arab cjtutnn+s 


Outlining the dual (and sometimes 
conflicting) pressures of morality 
ond tho political order. Professor 
Wandlra pleaded for greater under- 
standing of the problems of univer- 
sities ! and more assistance .than 
many Commonwealth governments 


cherished role It holds so dear. 


Many IsraqIJ Arnu Hru ucw- L , a - 

' Hy hostile lo ihc . — 6AI3I8 Alt KKMfOL HIOUMIUVIIO 

meat m i\ l'nlcstlnlan Bv. _‘-to the, needs of developing coun- 



,ln the West Bank. 
West llnnkm-s, a* 


■ r J 1103 '' ° u e African delegate put 
west iHuncws, m W 3J^ ^“J, a i t v,ec V “ Brltish systQiH, 
to. u virion of eventual lirWHC which we have inherited has, pre- 
drawn! from ” Ihoil- ” l<jn‘V lI( S ripnty of cirriment classlclste, 

who lunojiB Israel’s Arabs ^»™ls what Hie counbrir needs?»‘ 

tlmt ilhU would case ilm r own » . : til the poorer nations line answer 

diet ?™i will ^avor "evac«« !••■ . i* 1 cectainW.tlwt U .is not. A survey 

Galilee or tltu Utile T^ k ^ood* States and other specially 

baiuoe or tltu .uuie + risadvantaged nations found, only 


, Arib students cpnunihees at . V 

■ ' r Bett-Gurion end ' . Yet tbe level of 

. un5TBrs ‘tie6 and of tbh Haifa [ Arah sectox rBjpain 




a new 


... • .' 1 IZ Nfssi^Thfa countries - 

education in the ' ' &om unfveMiftT^ “ : Meats, : " V 9 sllna to lbo extremist yhlooJL * ; surveyed planned .to develop tech- 

T ^ n . h . - — r - h- far loweb than IV -t . W domloetipn of the HU Stii- Amfa students — sotc ^J fp*»®3r “gwfborn 1*^3 .ft • -.^il?®**** or specialist schools 

Tediniom Ut the Jewish »e«0r. Only eight denteUttioiv-ihy thel'r^t-iritw ofalllsraetiAreh studehta M* ■tato” in Palestine « ™ 

: rrS? tfie Domo P", c6nt ^ Arabs ' entering fEt ' u headed havo nmlilng ^v do wfth ''P B owiW « solution to tho^Pjg. 

’ S iS ’ l Lik * JF*** u W to emerge from " AMw-ffaJit ftiilya Ahat motS ,- .' ** Political Identity gad sriKT 

Sfa .'saw--^ PNM r- 

^ tics for the .1980?. V • - - V;-', . 

• t n iT 1 ai ld merfe’ espeb,, 

tha ' tor Scr deyelDpihg ; coun- 


• 1 SJL B P CWiaua l< pwiiwvra.. 

train seampn. hotel employees oy 
larmers,: according to then: particu- . 
v; . I . 1 ? r “OMHement 8 . . ; . 

: 1 . j i'j' ttejqmg . o| primary and to a. 

■ SChOOl ■; 


m 


{«np*ig Jews, ui 


W.,l 


to , 

-lowu. ond v ted r **'prenta,” 1$ not 


S with hSr virginity cdnvlnclng. BUhara j 

■ - -••••V v' t;-. -Bftar seelng a West nW|V*^ 


tions and 
West-Bank; 
.trertilst.Bui 
the- Palestinian; 
ntqdorate^df.! 
prwebt cftcui 


ir- come -apparent,;,. ■ , ^ ■ . ... . , - : 

Fiji, far ; extimpla; inuld-craft^ 
!•■ h ? ve :beens- : spt*up fcjr' M pnt. 

. ■ *cbpol -•youth , and - oh^-y ‘ 

i-:; 5SS1S?' 'P»»W : H glveispedahst-i 
};fc. ^choalleavers. ; Canada 



ulways stovt their ovrn school, at, 
home. Til ere is' u purpose-built 
primalry school In tlieir one and' a. . 
half acre back garden which was 
erected* by the old" town grammar - 
SriiodJ's former classics teacher.)'. 

Ttwn Shorpe is 1*1 e' first to' admit 1 ' 
that hp is “teVribly o-phiionnted ” 
about! education, ,r That's the whole 
butiivess 1 about ■ toothing ”, he says ■ 
brightly, before slightly . p-uena- 
cfausly and peritapa not altogetiiOr 
seriously advancSng the' view • that 
arts subjects like history and. , 
.7,-' r* r >J nfi,’"* : n'tr!\irnbhant ‘ nffir-. RngUrii Should not bo taugltt at ftll 
itinn BS nf b °Hfe’a rich do saibi lilies ' because they are. speculative, m*-' : 
ft °a jects wbicb^fat pf little «***". ' 


" To fiis former colleagues still 
teaching In the Cambridge College 
of Arts and Technology and to 
other further education teachers 
wrestling, with felilcfant learners 
up and down the country this relent- 
less achievement must be regarded, 
with baleful envy. • l 

(Writing die 'successful novel is, 
one suspects* a fantasy to which 
tenchers, especially liberal studies 
and arts lecturers; are ’ especially 
prou o, . Fbr a contemporary to 
achieve Hie impossible 1 dreom must 
set , 
mat ion 
and 


oArsofflal "failure and slothf ulness.) • than sots of ophiiohs^ • _ 

to S-Storpo! “ rtainly ,10 ' los :' 

To rub salt "in what may- well' balance. Tilde’s •raT-^Joo 

'bis fifth novel;. wrings ^ much- “JJJ i|a" 


.much 





taught jii a tidimical college : Cdm- howv ? \ fttiallTgenro .. .nKikea' 1 ,-;^tse!f,'. : . 
-bridge College^ .pf Arts And' Teohno-. a |feij^|t: V ■> 

,'logy as opposed i» the ■ fietiqbaV 1 . More' efforts should bo made tt>i. 

- Finland College of Arts and TeohiiO-. find oiit what skills people possess, 

■ lqey..: ; - r and so foster them, ^ppaUing bfa,, 

;,.Aiji like his hapless protagonist ..days ,, teaching Meat ■ I at .the tech. 


J -Sharpe 
the 
the 


Ijati-pn'-'to ' ' Moot .7 - isr verMim, - 

■'-vhi Basli education and the Draining of skilts, particular) 5^ womeh i . .look «t Lord of ib* 2 


P/(S^wiiJwul\ At die end of the day W Jiat Y°. u 
Jx ' Have ,,got vbo do . is 
farcical: plot> interest;^' - * 


to 1 get . their 
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Arts qualifications are a low priority in the recruitment business. Paul FJather reports 

Scientists are the graduates of tomorrow’s world 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 15.8.80 



drown in the think-tank 


Demand for Britain's graduates is 
still relatively .buoyant when com* 


pared with employment prospects 
generally. But the statistics disguise 
serious imbalances between demand 


mare pronounced. There are 
severe shortages in the number of 
mechanical and electrical engineers 
applying for Jobs, while there are 
far too few jobs for die number of . 

and supply within tho graduate biological scientists, social scien- nemanaed 
market, loading soma employers to t i sts ail< j arffl graduates on the . te ” Ional 1 
incline towards more “ direct con* market* . r u f 1,0 

trols" to encourage science subjects Employers also report- shortages ®" ce ,' 

at Lhe expense of arts subjects. Q { applications for jobs in comput- f,, 1 f 

The messago for the early 1980s j, lgi reta li and sales work, and in Krasa on 
Is dmt an arts graduate with a good financial posts. ffKT 1 

to middling degree, who cannot Mr Brian Putt, director oP the alt 

demonstrate numerate skills, and Central Services Unit (CSU) says eniolovmei 
K J 12„ re L u !f S ft i . choose secoud the polarization between arts grad u- to enter hi 
f ° r J ° bS ' ” ay ■«■■ who are not numerate and 6 ome infl! 
n °r Cr af* 8 °i^‘ inTn- r . 1 , graduates who are, like madiemati- they event 

r H *• .ir i0St U iH c1h,,s ! physicists, and scientists, is Nor do 

Hwduates could assume they would . grow hig more stark. don of Gi 

1 1 - ln »Phe of increasing demand Services 

S5?JS 0 ?h« ha mirSh» 8 S# nr^fti^roo f ? r engineering students, statistics policy t 
SratM criff ? how l " Rt fewB »‘ graduates seem ro stampeding 

university graduates sdll unem- become engineers. In 1970, nut and scien 

jjjfjj* mL!? 1 total of 55 ' 0fl0 graduates (ex- pointed ou 
rose to more than 5 pel cent. eluding BEd, medical, dental, and to die Ho 

Last year 4.4 per cent of the veterinary graduates), 5,057 engi* Comm I Ltd. 


Standing Conference of Employers ninticinns and scientists, nml the 
Graduates (SCOEG) committee, imbalance would _ simply reappear 
said: “Tliere Is simply not a sufi- in a different section of the inm'ker. 


said: “Tliere Is simply not a sufi 
cient output of engineering gradu 
ates to keep up the number) 


Their answer is more cnipEmsU on 


ates to keep up the numbers mime racy ; ultimately they want 
demanded by all the relevant pro- mure school students ujxing lor 


fessional Institutions Mt 
But no one is too clear how such I 
imbalances can be easily corrected, ulr 


Maths A-levets. 

Employers however seem less 
idraid oi direct cuiuiols. After nil. 


graduates who are, like matiiemati- they eventually select, 
clans, physicists, and scientists, is Nor do SCOEG and 


uiiunm»v« v«ui wv vuouj vvn uu uivi wi i,uiiiiiii.ii rtu^i uui 

Lurking in the bnckgrouiid Is the it is not in their interest to full 
peril of directing graduates to over euch other nil the recruitment 
choose one course rather than nn- * r milk rounds" at the beginning of 
other. Few people favour that each year, vying for the few 
route, although simply presenting engineers available. CEC. fur 
employment statistics to those about example, njrs it alone could absorb 
to enter higher education must have all 2 , 00(1 electrical engineers 
some influence on which degrees expected in the juhs market this 


growing more stark. 


In spite of increasing demand Services (AGO AS) 


Nor do SCOEG and the Associa- The imbalances have led to wide 

variations in the salary that a first 
8 degree graduate can expect : wliilu 


81,100 graduates .were unemployed neering graduates entered employ- demand from employers was not 
six months after entering the job menr. In 1978, out of G7.000 just for more engineers, but for 
market; this year it will almost graduates, just 4,911 entered engl- graduates who are numerate Pro- 



certainly be tougher for graduates, neCring jobs, 
with the figure expected to rise to Mr Terry Dean, a member of the 
about S nor cent. Graduates from 
polytechnics find it harder to find 
jobs (the figures are usually about 
2 per cent higher unemployed each 
year). 

The market has held up because 
employers now look to recruit 

S aduates as on investment for the 
ture, as potential middle or 
senior management. Employers also 
look to graduates as highly skilled 
manpower which will be able to 
copa with technological changes 
expected during the next decade. 

Tho whole market, hais also 
expanded into areas of recruitment 
traditionally reserved- for A-level 
school leavers. This is . partly 
because, the more able school leavers 
now. prefer tq enter higher educa- 
tion rather than apply for jobs, and 
partly because, the nature pf the 
work has changed, becoming more . 
tachnipqd. ‘ 

Those npw areas are mainly 

banking^ , 

else, Sen a great boom in students 
faking law, which has become an 
eli-graduate profession. 

But while the market has ex- -Employers ore turning more ai 
panded, so the imbalances between highly skilled manpower which 
supply . and demand, have; . become . technology. 

Last Winter .the n timber of students ___ r n 


Comm 1 Lteu on* SSSB^^IS "4*“ ^ “ " 

just^for more ^SgiSSn, Tut for il 'T not sut-prislnis to find 
graduates who are numerate. Pro- ^, enry ‘ of consultant engm- 

ducing more engineers usually conference 

means producing fewer maths- , or Kunized by SCOEG in Cambridge 


i « ft*, 'V 

>. • -v;v /syry ' , 


last month, that he favoured a 
deterrent policy, which forced all 
arts graduates to wait an extra year 
before entering higher education. 
Science graduates would be allowed 
to begin courses immediately. 

He admitted that the policy 
seemed rather authoritarian. " If the 
education department had been 
more effective in the past we would 
not need such soluiiuns. But there 
was no guidance and now we must 


do something to hi !p the real tech- 
nicians to emerge ", he said after the 
conference. 


lid after the 


hSttwn? turning more and mop! to science graduates os 
technology^ whlch " m !>« «Wo to cole’with new 


Graduates can in /act best help 
their own chances of employment. 
Ml 1 Dovid Jowett, chairman of 
SCOEG. said: "It is very difficult 
to fire anyone under present legis- 
lation so we have to go after the 
best we can, and that means people 
who ore numerate as well us those 
who have good degrees.” 

He lists personality, an ability to 
work, with others, and skills such 
as ' numeracy, and languages as 
A’ flotflble nttltmlo and 
a MlHnglidSs to go after jobs that 
are off a prc-concdveij career path 
naturally help. 

Women used to . fare much bettor 
than inen in obtaining jobs, partly 
because, many women used to train 
for teaching. in recent years more 


women have opted for un».,v 
and the trend has revcJS.^ 

In 1979, fur exuinulu til. 
of men did tun find jobs, J 
per cent women remaned Jf 
employed six month* uftor 
nun, almost entire I v liecain* 
*t«vd far d^tLrSRt 
mm wicaiuni.il. Hence the JmZf 
hjhv in acquire uxira skills Z 
grudiiation. 5 s,lR 

Thy key, for m is Kruduici «, 
way, scums in Hu in the cqn««J 
numeracy. Most enreeft a dK 
and indued some universities 
>!■« whoWKuncdlj,. SSi 
Uuiversiiy already runs « scr i es ^i 
vnciitiuii short courses w help ti* 
dents improve their numeracy; 1 

The courses are described a 
"diagnostic courses’’ nnd 
signed to allow students to build J, 
cn a fide ■ ice hy trying y ser | e5 j! 
numerical problems. Exeter Umre- 
sity plans a more formal ihn 
course in numeracy for arts grab 
ates, mid other universities in 
expected to follow. Short courses ii 
ci imputing arc also becoming dm 
common. 

It is difficult to know fur sure f r - 
one is niimcruie ; ii is difficult er»- 
to define the word (my dkilew 1 - 
simply snys “ the ability to minis l' 
or reckon but it seems a cone' 
argument to say that numeraco t. . 
a matter of degree ; and to disip j 
with a commonly held view thm '/ 
udd and subtract mid so on, derlm ■ 
from some inherent or innate slil i . 

As ti personal test of until 
mime racy and a Inst flourish beltin' 
the start of the football seaai, 
here is a quest inn posed by Dr Hu$r. 
ApSimon. of IBM computers,- at j: 
lusc SCOEG conference. • flu.; 
answer is below- ' ‘ ; . 

Tom mid Dick are bowlers in t, 
village cricket team. Toni's lxnr ; 
Ing average in each hillings mj; 
better than Dick’s, but overfill Dkri ' 
bowling average was bettor lha 
Tom’s. Each took at least w ? 
wicket ill each innings. Totn hd ] 
252 runs seored off him in the first 
Innings and 84 in the second : Diet - 
had 84 scoi’od off him in die tlrs 
and 252 in the second. . How: new, 
wickets did each take (n each be ; 
logs. . '! 


ZSZ'l 

fr8*E 

BKupilif 

puoaoj; 


^KJoss explaih^hpw rising ni;olments and longer 

•^ents with o first degree already • •/ ■ - 

Germany’s boom nears its end 

in thi hre^ The. only ndtlceahV i- - * *• 

; , - Write total number . 

; p: in- the Federal Republic 
!§. ^U.RrOvrinH Urtlike iii same othm* . 
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Distein the corresponding figures 
see as. low as 17.4 por . .court nnd 
4 . per cent. V 

^he crucial, factor is Hid transfer 


. amutii B 3 ' . r K«public is- remarkable jn-. we. . Wdnce cpuncil h 

' growth had sofar as the numb ar , o/ n aw entrants the Fettodifdauet-figu 



.ewtywi 


«•- be tween 
tba twb t 



> rounpu nas found- that * "j * Jy iff®! - ims «Bnre 

Idauet -nguve for the imi- - 1 , ^ore-up-to-dnto 

has. actually sliehtlv ^ 1 f ures : t ,r e..diff , cult to bbtniti, as • 
Iqce 1969, wnep., It was 2? ny school leavers in ' 

- r nOii t ii ii - vfo* - P ? rman y enter higher odpen- 

eyen.Tthree 

Qualified , 

aW- yhar^by. year-? L n '137;4, went to study ; in the •! Same 
i;.«E ■ 1 jolin): t cent of male . hut 68 

SiSte iSESS jetpale grammar school ‘ 
terrific : ; per, cent one- Vear later, . 1 

11971,. • iVSS - years. Safer - ani 

' 2.S, per coni Aroe yesrs later, • 

SEiSSSi- T- dS&£ ■ r fSf nt ^ ye W® V starting; -A: 

abo uf . on e qu fir eei* IU j- .. fidlic atlo n , .course' v has- ■ 

jfe<.^ctiffctiatb?)^l5S ■ delayed, particularly ' 

tbi6 co ^try*if qoihpul- 

).9^p CTd 7i3 : nft f- tint* ■■WwW- .\£6Lvioe.:‘ .i'nHnAiiw T 


n typos; QE ternary ; lhfft Hutton 
WJRWmSS- djHereot. ffom 
M970 to 4 M 1 79B: pat cent 


fS cSSJ ^WUed 'btefikdo^ Jofi^tHe 


has shown n decline In. the sbar* ; - 
of thoso who definitely want JJ j : ./ 
study, front almost 90 per ccftt a ; ; i 
tho early 1970s to 67.4 per com » j,. , 
1979. Al (hd sum's lime tits i.Wjfr: 
of thoso who definitely do lujt !/.. 
to study incroased from 1 
S per cunt 10 II per ceiit in.w? ; • \ 
anil 11 I 1-0 imrceumtiie »f HM»# » ; 
decided reached almost 22 por c** f;- 1 
lit 1979 there were actually im 
tiew fetnulo hi mien is tbpn m h? 
nivd lids' affect mi unlvrr»U« “ 
particular. Tltolr ptuxcnlnM}^ 
nt 39. I.ouklitg buck to 19K.wj-". 
iiorcoutugo of new female - 

ling increasod siihstnutlatlyi .* r0 % • . 
more 27 per cent tlum ip, *4*2 . 

par cent now (although mereT® -.r/. 
an ititorinittcnt 6 per ?« nt .!T3 -A 
befwcon 1974 and 1976), jw V. - 
prosoqt 36 per cept of nil k-. 
ore 'foinnle. it y 5 

. The ago panic! nation ruttJJ 
borne students (APT, the. 
of ciitranis expressed is pwW. gk;. 
ago of tho 10 - . ; io- VS 
21 age group), has t • 

around 17 and 18 pOf 'ccjirPT r. 
1972. It reached ll« P 05 ^, i 
cent) in 1974, two yc* rt JfR. a* ». 
the British maximum i 

cent). Taking both Gerffl&a^ I., 
forojgn students tofiother, l" 

'Sifs^jasKasas^v 

cent in 1979. • i 1 $ f : . 

Looking back over Th® J^BIk t : ■' 
years or so the Fedet«, A*; ipt! j 
which lMtd a somewhat 1°)/“’.^ |* 
■in 1965 than most other Bw I.. 

cotiMties has 1101 V ■ hy. b; 

caught up - with I 

whose AJT has not varied 5*.^^ I 


In the past few weeks several ' 
academic colleagues from the other 
side of the Atlantic have dropped by 
to question me about policy-making 
in Britain and my experiences as an 
academic working in Whitehall. One 
of the first questions they often put 
is why are there so few academics 
working temporarily in central 
government in the United King- 
dom ? They have clearly been struck 
by the tiny stage army of academics 
who have worked In Whitehall to 
whom they can go to for informa- 
tion. The question is of course a 
relative one: so few in relation to 
Washington DC where academics are 
to be found io large numbers, 
drafted In to give political advice or 
policy advice, to do research or to 
get others outside government to do 
research for government. It is easiest 
to answer the question in compara- 
tive terms. And the answer relates 
to differences between the countries, 
both in the universities and in 
government. 

Let us take government first. 
There are four main reasons why 
United States administrations re- 
cruit so many more academics than 
the United Kingdom. First and 
most obvious, the top official jobs 
change when governments change, 
nnd consequently many of them are 
filled from outside the bureaucracy 
with die universities as an impor- 
tant recruiting ground. Second, and 
probably not unrelated, the quality 
of civil servants in the United States 
is as a general rule lower; very 
able graduates are not attracted to 
the Civil Service as a career in the 
way they are in the United King- 
dom. This increases the likelihood 
that politicians will seek advisers 
from outside the bureaucracy. 
Third, the American system of gov- 
ernment is much more open- than 
the British, much less concerned to 
protect official - secrecy and there- 
fore more willing to. open its doors 
to outsiders in large numbers. 
Fourth, the emphasis placed on re- 
search aild evaluation is greater in 
the United States government than 
here, whioh enhances the need tor 
academics with experience of policy 
related research. Moreover,- atti- 
tudes towards the applicability of 
the social sciences to policy are 
much more positive.. The fact that 
Congress employs large numbers of 
special advisers rather than relying 
on a tiny number of permanent offi- 
cials as Parliament does in the 
United Kingdom (opart from a few 
advisers to select committees), may 
provide a counterpart or example 
for the employment of outside ad- 
wS:.T ^ administration In 

Not all those brought. In to.. work 
for the government in the United 
states are academics. Lawyers, in- 
dustrialists, and management consul- 
t »nt s, are not uncommon. But aca- 
demics form ,a particularly impor- 
tant pool fronj which governments 
draw. The enormous size of the 
American system, of higher, educa- 
tin' much greater relative to the 
total population thin In Britain, is 
significant. 

The fjet that ti 1 ® Bap between 
Pure and applied research . is 
smaller, and that involvomont in 
• PPycy nudipa Is not. considered a 


In our continuing series of articles on the relationship 
between academe and government, Tessa Blackstone explains 
the practical difficulties of exerting an influence on Whitehall 


betrayal ( of , academic integrity or 
& atat us- activity, to 

ESS’-n* Wke the' same degree *s 
“ zffialiii' £ lso important. AmericaYi 
■ Hiolr : . British 


let Its children out of her sight, let 
alone leave home for a while. More- 
over the children have been forced 
to grow up conforming to a par- 
ticular set of norms and values 
from which any major deviation in- 
volves Che risk of punishment, al- 
though they may occasionally get 
away with it. 

Bringing in outsiders who may 
question these norms and values 
and bring with them different kinds 
of ' experience and expertise is 
likely to be beneficial because it 
may force some re-examination of 
assumptions and of the processes 
by which decisions are reached. But 
to have such ap effect the num- 
bers concerned need to be much 
greater then at present. Ministers 
may gain from, alternative sources 
of advice in the shape of their 
political advisers, some of whom . 
are academics, but there have 
hardly been enough of them -to 
begin to shift the elephant that 
is Whitehall. 

The universities in -Britain have 
been ■ pathetically slow to expand 
and develop the study of public 
policy. The late 1960s and early 
1970s were marked by Che expan- 
sion of social administration depart- 
ments and the polytechnics have 
tried to build into their degrees 
in the social sciences a more 
applied core than has been com- 
mon in many university courses. 
Nevertheless the amount of re- 
search and teaching on the prob- 
lems of policy formulation and 
implementation remains small. 
Moreover the number of people 
who ere well qualified as well as 
motivated to undertake it is also 
small. The more academics spend 
some time working in central gov- 
ernment, the more the universities 
will benefit from the feedback into 
teaching and research that , those 
who have had this experience ran 
give. 1 I can only echo Brian Abel 
Smith’s remnrks in a previous 
article in this series that' more can 
be' learnt from the direct ex- 
perience of government than from 
many years of reading about It. So 
far the universities have failed to 
recognise this. They have not - 
actively encouraged their social 
scientists Interested in - policy to 
spend some tiniB in government and 
occasionally they have even made 
it difficult' tor them to do so by 
inalsting on a return .after one or 
two’ years; demanding resignation 
if this does not occur] Govern- 
ments usually last four years or so, 
and two years is in any case often 
not long enough for an academic 
to be really useful in ■ Whitehall. 

I want In the rest of this article 
! to move from the general statement 
of the desirability of academics 
being brought into Whitehall to 
; more specific problems that working 
; there Creates for them. I base this 


different sectors of their pro- including nuclear reactors, heating 
gramme as a whole, to Identify bll-ls for the elderly, oil depletion 
those areas of policy in which new policy, Civil Service cuts and loans 
choices can be exercised and to tor post-graduate students. Because 
ensure that the underlying impli- of its small size a good, deal of 
cations of alternative courses of versatility is required from each of 
action are fully analysed and con- its members so that all the major 
sidered. policy areas can be covered. It re- 

On the whole It has, throughout quires also a willingness to tackle 
its nine years In existence, stuck to a new area from scratch. The other 
the role that was originally defined side of this coin is that CFRS.mem- 
for It. The majority of its small bers will inevitably Ipse touch with 
staff of up to 18 people have been academic developments in tbeir own 
civil servants on secondment from area of expertise. There is not time 
their own . departments. The com- to both read the British Journal of 
position is continually changing, Sociology or the. Oxford Re view . of 
since all tha staff are temporary Education and to get to grips with 
frwn vpftro in tlia norm tlinueh some nresent Driorities in the Health Ser- 


individuals have stayed tor three vice or the administrative require- 
years or longer), but the civil ser- ments that derive from Britain s 
vants .are usually slightly more than role in the world or whether to 
helE of the total. The rest are a extend special programmes for the 
motley band of outsiders normally unemployed. A more pejorative 
including a representative from die way of putting it would .be that the 
oil companies, from manufacturing -academic in tne CPRS must -be -Pot 
industry and sometimes someone only flexible and versatile but also 
from the nationalized industries or a bit of a dilletante. 


financial institutions. The second problem to be faced 

1 ■■■Tii 11 -is adjusting to different modes of 

t- (irrmPifria working. ' The first of these 'con- 

R • cems time-scales and the nccom- 

(Sff£w "l=F*y5> panying pace of activity. Work in 

lf rr ^!u 'W Whitehall Involves operating to 

V deadlipes to ,a much greater degree 

than is common in the universities 
and the dme-scale of all operations 
' is much shorter; " Slippage . as 

l^.rj PW / falling behind Is known; is' qtiite 

IrXglaWBSK ' common-. Indeed some work, such 

as an unpopular piece of policy 
'x H p | review undertaken for the now 

\m m^m defunct "PAR" programme, may. 

slip so far that it disappears 
altogether Bnd then ceases to 
" \ 1 H ltTO™ ' X’tTh. exist. However, the pressures fb 
«2&r complete papers in' a short space of 
r 1 time are in general much more 
• M relentless than In the universities. 

JKfefcM wffSra jf ^ Although this might mean staying 
Wra IStfSS behind at work till 9 pm 10 get it 

.. ' %£&'- "jffll&l done, oneb done- thipre Is -to / some ■ 

ffsfy #111*1- ways less- pressure ' woHclrig., in- . 

,- ^gF? J Juju Whitehall than in the universities. 

• : - s? Bii This is because tliere is a 5feri$0 In 

which the academic’s day'Ta .-never 
There are also .one or two ^one. There is always another 
academics (defined as having come ftrt jcle that could be read or 
direct from a university . post, anot her book from which ' to take 
though not necessarily expecting to notes w i,eroaa in A dead period or 
return to such a postVbuMt must at a time When a -piece of work has 
be.stressed they. are. in a.rainorJcv. just-been completed and anew one 
During my own time in the CPRS has not yet been requested senior 


used to writing at length. Some 
would say inordinate length. Their 
mode or analysis often requires 
refutation and counter-refutation of 
previous work in the area, the 
detailed relating of empirical find, 
ings and -extensive qualifications to 
most of the conclusions reached. In 
the CPRS where the chief clients 
nre ministers, whose time to read 
anything is highly restricted, such 
habits must be dropped quickly in 
Savour of short, sharp, succinct 
statements of options tn* recom- 
mendations. There is of course 
some room for Iong_ reports aimed 
at officials or outside commenta- 
tors, with a short summary written 
tor ministers. Nevertheless, the 
dilemma that • feces the , policy 
analyst In government, academic or 
not, is how to get ideas across 
briefly tx> busy people yet how to 
avoid the accusation that insuffi- 
cient basis in bite form of evidence 
or consideration of after natives u 
given for the new proposal*. 


The third problem for an acade- 
mic in the CPRS or indeed In some, 
other roles such as political adviser 
concerns political and intellectual 
integrity. This applies particularly 
to academics of radical persuasion 
who go into government with some 
ideological commitment to change, 
but It is not- confined to them, l 
was once accused, by an exasperated 
colleague in the CPRS of being an; 
uncompromising radical", the im* 
plication being that I was both 
impossible to work, with and lack-, 
ing objectivity. Both may be true. 

But just how compromising should 
some ,qne in this , role be? The man 
or- woman who is totally tolerant 


During my own time in tne ursa has not yet been requested senior 
the deputy director, Dick Ross, had officials itfay find themselves, 
come from the University of East under-employed. ’■ I '* once (jtteti a '■ 
Anglia, where he was professor of deputy secretary- Id the , Cabinet' 
economics : John Ashworth die office heading up Whitehall ,to- 
Government’s chief - scientist, but W ards Trafalgar. Square in mid- 
based in the CPRS; wfiS a professor afternooh. - On inoulrlqg where lie. 
o£ biology at Essex University : was off to he said there was nothings 
Michael Hart, now , professor of to do in' the office so 'riither than'" 
physics at King’s College, London, Mle his time away there he would 
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is tl« man or woman who. is totally 

indifferent, not. an enviable state. 

Similarly the academic In Whitehall 
who is to be .truly effective and 
maintain his integrity must be will- 
ing to fight' to ‘ensure that tl;e know- 
ledge that Is available to him is 
taken properly into account rather 
than pushed on one side In tne 
interests of expediency. There will 
also be occasions when he needs 
to fight tor the values he holds. 
Even if Ids jpb is . theoretically 

apblidcal he ig Operatlpg jn .n pqU- 

ucaT area, iq uiq - broad sense pf 
,tbe. tdrm. ,The wpriJngjr of govern- 
ment. ire of course based on ^e- 

S uent compromise?, but arard tnay 
a n timer when these bedonie so 

shoddy that tliay r are unacceptable. 

-Any.- 'academic: who - < gbeoiirinto ' 
Whitehall wUl learu. a great .deal 
about the political and .economic . 
constraints that operate to prevent 
many desiroble.'goeis being acqievaa 
-. evert when . there-: is a strong iWili 


i 1 colleague at a 
„day (Wandering 
rvqrds the Charing 


A much more cai'Ctol 
lhe factors affecting' rt,e e .,. ■ s&c' 8 ’ 
Colvpd •• ecbilomtc ■ bfinwj"* , 

tiUorigle, university entraiicfi r « ^ . 
ptenta among . tnbni'— « n ° f 
si deration' of the cuceMi 
entiams and- the lon ? t J 1 i # e lift 
before obtaining n : 

.qualifies tor a prufossianai .^nl 

ft, nuM y ■ io' 

comparisons : and 'to , 5'55^ c 2ui ,flCi, ‘ ' 

Itohs tfkhr Sftni? ■tlogrrtd’ AC 


I.. • ioajs . 10 . rw-» 

But where aca- 
Wl to resign tho -range 
■ S'aC^2sw*5 T W 1 ^to to .them When 

Jfij- blact ‘ 10 academic 

than to;, dieir 

thSE fif.?* n because 

, ra a;e so many. ^6re universities. 


l -• j • • ■- • 

ii 0 ^^^arienee..'‘ admittedly 

typicaL of: Whitehall 
that ffi 01 ®’ J2?W«a /nevertheless 
veJLrt th Soy6rnmedt fihd the unf- 
th?!h ? .benefit rgready from 
tenlnSS^ 810 ^'' *^ ,e Ptootiqe = 'of 


rherpberg rather tiian dwcujfsins me 
role' of academics as political ad- 
visfers to Ministers, policy , advwtfrs 
in departments, social researcher^ 
lii unfts attached to certain depart- 
ments such a & the Hon*,? Office, oj 

specialist services. ■ 

The Americans I referred 

to 1 earlier sometimes describe' the 
CPRS a* ah academic unit. . Mahy 
otherwise' well-dhrortned. people w 
fee' -UK We under rije : impression 
tiiat the' CPRS ; conducts /research -. 
The CPRS IS not aq academic unit, 

. most of jt$; staff, have not beqii hear > 
a university si nee: tbeir >wh days as 
Undergraduates. Nor does-.lt ;do 
research,- .[«*:= lefist . . not • in?;-.-™? ; 
abadbqdc sansp of. that term, Whdt 
. if does is ' give. Policy advice -based • 

Li J , i Tfn Wtla 


I think, six; the number has more gross Road to "browse or for that 
commonly been two or three. Thus, matter to go to a film or exhibition, 
the .dominant style 1 and ethos is The dlffeteqca is thaf there wou\d 
that of WMtehall, though- because have been Some other ratiopallza- 

a( »l>a tilnlil.. oalAKhut.iMhira nf tJA'n fftan riiPPo umk (l nnrfi nD 


him. , of being free .of those toi \- , 
strain ts and able to chide, exhort, . 
criticise and indulge . in .creative 
lateral thinkin* about what might 
bb done— if tlie constraints , could 
be overcome. Inside government tfco 
constraints must be takqn'. more 
seriously. ' . k 

But where 5 aovernments- cpRapsa 


Kirm UL Vfimcutuj| muu 511 vaiauoe naye ucoii oumo uuuyi, ibwv^pwsb- . 

of the highly selected nature of the tion than that there was nothing 
Civil Service representatives and to do ini the office • , l . ' . 
perhaps because of ‘the leaverting • * ‘ • ' • ' . 

-e if. k . tfnM-auikaf ' • ' 7 • 1 .. . 


of outsiders it is a somewhat 
modified . i Whitehall 1 style - '.end 
ethos. It is/ for example, Overtly 
, non-Copformist.'in -'Certain . resort ts 


non-Cop tormlst'in-' Certain .respeCts • . • • . 

e^pfedetly ’^m Its mUingness*- to ^Connected widva more rapid pace 
espouse possibly, unpopular options of . operation is the need to reacu 
anrf.to be much less. cautious about conclusions and make recorrunenoa- 
im -recbpimendations. than the tbma on the best aval table evid^ca, 
ethos; 1 of most departments would even eridende tem-sdr snort 

allow:. : il- ol the . ideal ,■ Acadamics' are .often 


ing them, to rarry . ob_tftB, ngnx 

inside may be less valuable' .than » 
take ifc putsfd®- ■ Onb .WBw?5<5f 
civil ‘servants have found to «m 
with th(s is to leak tp. sympatiietic 
jourtiajists.f ;F6r -thebt i it - b; : 

justified In «n oyarisecrat system of * 
govern menL For academia werkfpg 
temporarily' in. Whitehall 'the solu- 1 
tion is not to leak but to resign. 

Any academic who goes totocan-' 
tral government whether the CPRS 
or as an ad. riser to a deoarbnan.t or 
Number ‘.10; must be wiUlnfi to giVe " 
ub. certain - things . he * holds - dear, : ' 


allow. - : , v.: V - of the .ldeaL Acadonicsjare/often NumbenlO-must be witUnfi to giVe ■ 

.The first- Piwl&rf- tor the.* acet e- loathe to di^ out the policy, itiirali. U p C a r ^j n . things . He * holds' neaty 1 
miqin, ■tiielpPRS that -he -lop a ;e catk»s e of titeir resea^tii.^particu. particularly the pursuit of resaatch)- 
must adapt - from . ■ being ■ aT ipe^ial st jarly .if. titey ‘ ** e . ^ r ?J 9* For . same,, inoludldg. these With -i 
in' a particular:: .area] .' whsmbr its. Umiratians. In? wnite^ali it.is 'strong IntereSE in th& applica.tion of^- 
crygtaUocraphy or tha eConorilics.,oF ‘ essential to do eo if progress is to their owU ^fscipline tej_ policy - ,. it; Is ' - 

l.nmlna »A ■■ DMkralllf -utlflnB . brt mflidfi : tOWSTaS 1 a : WCiStOfl 1 80001 nnh uiAVlk' tha rAIltllP: 'fiv fluids it 


mult adapt r from . ■ being ■ aT ipeqialls t jariy if. titey ' u 

in'; a particular'.- arefti whSthW us. Umitetions. In? Whitehsll it.Js 
crygtaUocraphy or tha .eConoriiics .oF ‘ essential to do eo if progress Is to 
iiousingi. to 'opqig.a- generalistwijhng be made ■ towards -p.: decision^ about 
to ‘tackle ■-.'£■ very:, wide ..range . what, to cut, where to expand, .now 
ppllpy' Issues find .ey^g ‘ poiiQ^ grtts. . tareoTgaitize-^^^o^v^kh often 
Th e i GPRS, meefe as g whole. Oftce a camvtvt -.be avoided- 1 Tne^ academic 
weSKori Monday - mdrdJng tbr uisciisa pariectioniBt whn.hofcca cut any 
the week’s government! business and corner will be unhappy and in^trec-. 
its own work. (Such, meetings which ■ tH?l ta.thq CPM.-At.we 0SW:ti«W 


'nil ; ; 1 dhuioof dey ; 

tS-W 4 ',’ :0nd ' f'abot^e f'.werr . 

- tottt . ' Givi!' ,'Bwric* : - , 


Prime Minister, It wil wArk^ tor 
'Ministers tol I actively I 
task will be to - enable t bam to , 
f iaka 'bettei - policy, decisions by 
■ 1 dakang them to, work out ^ ^ the . im- 


n 0d spent ''even 'a'Week’&iitSide it ih tarms of pblicfOs Ip specific meeting m the 

nreas, to es&lteh-ttt 




areas, " to establish, tne receive; 

p^kStles' to -.',Se.; glve^ ^to-'.,^; 

4 - .’ * . 1 . 


• Die jirst ume-. i- auenuBQ aui.u a wiww ^ 

meeting in the CPRS I was.-diin\b; which can be usedj by^gwertiapentf 
founded' by Uie efiorWous>ajige of • Anofheir. assoclfttlod : . prqnl«m cpnj. 
sir^jectj\h^gapie>i) for 


OliWUN. V 7 ” ■ ■ ■ i .V 

their discipline to? pollCK.lt; Is 

not worth' tlie cqi idle;.. For others it 
la a '. valuable opportunity to , learn - 
how modorn'Bovenimants work, and-/ . 
possibly; if. Lhcy- are :.lucky, eyen ra 


Influence' Sotrifl of the oUtcotoes. -Tb>-v 
tottirn. to the eariy part' .of ; thin 
article. greatdr interchango batwefen , 
government and. niniv^rSmes. Would 
be ; detiriblel-’NDt. all the ^recoiidi- J 
. tioha nre yet ^present in the United - 
Kip addin; jorfiakd it cqramon place. 
But : the- signs.! are that pressure-: will ’ » 
mount to make it , dasiler : Father than - 
more difficult in the future; ', : 

Th^ auther is professor a f educ#- 
tiopfiladmivif ti-ation at the fnstitnla 
,of Education, University fif.%.opdon.’i* 
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THE TIMES IIICHIiW KUITATION SUPPLUMfiNT^ 

The alternative to the strong state is the benevolent but ruthless state, aigues Rodney B<u ker 


A rash but successful publicity 
seeking chief constable recently 
paraded three of his policemen. One 
was wearing the familiar Jack 
Warner uniform, one a recognizable 
form of riot genr and die third a 
marriage between a germ warfare 
Suit and a motor cycle -lie I met and 
visor. His face was invisible,, his 
person impregnable and he . was 
armed. It was a vision of the strong 
' suite. 

Ten years ago. such a prospect 
would nave seemed a fantasy. The 
riots and rebellions of 19G8 led us 
to believe that an' old order might 
be being shaken in both east and 
west. No one feared .a new kind 
of state, even in response to chal- 
lenges which seemed at the time to 
strike at the root of at least some 
old institutions. Over the last five 
years all rhis lias changed. There 
is a new fenr, that the increasing 
.incapacity of the western industrial 
economies will be met by a state 
limited in its benevolence but ruth- 
less in its repression. 

ft was oil dial did it. Before the 
price of oil began to rise, the 
western world might have thought 
of Itself as troubled, but never as 
seriously threatened. Take away Its 
cheap oil and everything was 
changed. If rhe oil could go, what 
else might not ? A permanent in- 
dustrial retreat ' might begin, 
poverty increase and spread up- 
wards through the social order like 
some new urban cholera, the level 
of life would fall and would keep 
on falling and governments would 
be faced with populations no longer 
mobilized behind rising expec- 
tations, but disenchanted, desperate, 
and rebellious. Who could tell what 
20 th century peasants’ uprisings 

G " ere might be In cities becomin 
cr en singly as hazardous as me 
oval forests and cut in pieces by 
Class and racial hatreds and fears? 

Government would not collapse 
in these circumstances, although 
there were some who reared that 
it would. But it would change, we 
were, to|d, end it would do so Tn two 
principal ways. First, -there would 
simply be leas- of It, There would 
['He marly bo leas direct respond 
by the sta' “ ‘ * ' 
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"" rsav^i 

"hicti „■ 


*>i mints 

in ilcd. iiigci'irr with unv Dn . 
mkIi ,is c.imiubls utr° D *' 
neither iwismious «* 

Hie grtMtcr Ui c poaibi® 
private pleasure, ihe lesser W. 
Iditiud of public agitation* ^ 
Secmully, everything ' „J 
would be dune in order « i 
people us much cuntral at cw» 
contrived over their 0 w n S 



When is a disaster not a disaster? 


might not heS Great riamung 

4 Nich.l«,n. £12.50 


lives. Sex mlnhT WTJW. Great Planning Disasters 
inking 

•*s ••» lonteniptuoiisiv nut bT Wcldc.-- - _____ . 

conn. wept Inn umikl he onT«H ISBN 0 297 77627 4 
.dim t inn would he freely tS* 

Tbh would hu (fc 


on denuiid. I Ins wmJ Eft 
lilt Klein al .til van luge of nil, 
P.Miiil.Mii.u ihui would «fi>- 

iipnil 

1 1‘Miiirces. 


by Peter Bromhead 


ce J'-ic.iicr unit greater (W - Professor Hall has chosen 

."rS " ,,K lr ' ,,liUo '"' 1 i. 52! *5K fnrs book win 

Thirdly, all barriers to Info* 
dignity would bo removed V 
would involve a substantial <L- 


, .. . . . ulwtsnihl rt*. 

of discrimmuii.-in on ground! £ 
mid l ace and the ubolitbn a * 
leges bused on such distafc 


Fourthly, every possible contaj availability of those 
would be made in citizen's to ports. His main c 


an emo- 
tive title for a book whose main 
approach is value-free. He quickly 
disavows any intention to add to 
the literature of " higher journal- 
ism That school of writing has 
already worked over the seven 
cases which Hall describes, and his 
choice is determined partly by the 
journalists’ re- 


Shapes of things to come 




puter, and the electronic eaves- 
drop, and the coarser repression of 
truncheons, gas, rubber bullets, 
and water cannon. 

There was plenty of evidence for 
this scenario, bven before the 
Thatcher Government took giver in 
Britain in May, 1979, the state’s 
expenditure on the material well- 
being. of its citizens had begun to 
be - trimmed and ' a creeping 

. , ... monetarism had grown around the 

Itty by the state for die material . neo-Keynsian orthodoxies of Labour 

governments. For over 10 years 
fuqt such a relationship was that en- 


OUlty 

wellbeing of citfeeiui; Education, 

health, housing, all ’ 1 would be, ... _ ... 

Bv}a-Cecat;ed. People ■ would- be left visaged had misted between die 
to jh^r - Own incVeftSiiigly ■ riander .Gatholics and the state in . Northern 

e a -market 


die state over the next ten years ? 

The alternative to the strong 
state is the seduedve state. Whereas 
dio strong state would coerce, the 
seductive state would do just what 
its name suggests: it would seduce.. 
It would do so by conceding, or 
appearing to concede, all the 
demands made by progressive and 
radical people In the 1970s:. greater 
participation and democracy, racial 
and sexual equality, cultural and 
moral tolerance. 

Wily might we find, within the 
next ten years, n seductive rather 


There arc good reasons fur 
government of even modest persp 
.caoity to suspect ihnt the more it 
beats down heads and doors, the 
greater the circle of disaffection will 
-become and the more it will need 
to depend on tho physical, violent 
defence of its powers. 

If, on the other hand, obedience 
can be gainted through die willing- 
ness of the subjects to obey, then 
the system is secure and- stable and 
the methods which induce obedience 
make it more und more so as each 
step the state takes strengthens the 

nAnJ.mll -f 2, _ ...LJ . 


Ioif£.. ports. His mam concern is with 
-the. pathology of . die, planning 
process : how such decisions are 
made and then abandoned or con- 
tinued in tlie face of criticism 
i And so he follows up his case 
Studies with a general analysis of 
would be taken as far as they!? the policy process. 

SSSff ‘ ll £arenlng the tfc-"'' For tVlC analysis lie makes good 
conn ol of the siale, r use of “an electic body of theory 

culled from the borderland of poli- 
tical science, welfare economics, 
social psychology and ethics". One 
of his purposes is to make the 
theory - accessible to a ' group of 
readers,- including planners.' bureau- 
crats and officials, who -Otherwise 
would- almost _ certainly • not - have 


ihem in participate in the dint 1 . 

iliu.se iif r.nrs which nvutn* ' 
•hem : work and housing. Wat ‘ 
pari iclpni inn in management r \ 
tun ants' participation In the ^ 
■ling of public housing w 
lie™ 


Such n strategy would woii, i- 
worked, not because the d t 
would be grateful to or satisfied 
the slate which catered to 
tastes in this way. Quite die its- 
The sintc has in the past mifci 
mistake of din wing attendn- 
i tsc If. Its new strategy would hi , 



y keap- as quiet - Ed oMt H™S£ theor^ An artist’s impression of Concorde, one of the planning projects classified by Peter Hall as - positive ” disasters, 

i- making any political uoisn.ir..' his- case studies (sometimes,- but ... 

nothing which seemed 


kx 
pi flee 
leakfn 


less' add less 

and more and more like a 
reeking ship where the provisions 
were . running out even fester than 
fhd water was running In. Secondly, 
whAt government there was would 
be harsher/ moVe brutal, .a itfnttei- 
bt the physical retention : of power 
by the state Using thej reflned sur- 


Jurfial] -and Bristol in 1977-1979,' 
and 1980 suggested that the same 
simple governing., relations were 
being reproduced along racial lines 
on-tne, mainland, ; ...... . 

- -But. are we heading for. the .strong 
state, and is It, : even If. the filooipy 
prognostication?'- about- the circupi- 
Stancea iit which it. might, arise are 


VelHance of tha camera, the cent- correct, the only lijccly; response of Intentions 6 f ( Its' 


than' a strong state ?. Consider the .goodwill of its subjects lo wards it. 
advantages and.- disadvantages to - .There may be a Coridlaniuu resist- 

dace -tt .'-rack apparent « weakness “ 
A strong state presupposes a towards the goveriicd, but u laijounl 
citizenry disaffected, who if they ' ' ' ' 

are .physically coerced will them- 
selves use violence to overthrow 
first particular laws and then.' the 
very framework of law, the state 
itself.- It is a wasteful way of govern 
Ingi because ‘ 
constantly to 


calculation of advuutuge und dis- 
advantage .would lend govern ments 
to Pfly a .considerable price to secure 
the.hixiu-y of voluntary tranquility. 


to ito.. 

upon the hedonistic selfwq 
mont of its citizens. 

It would simply draw Its mb . 
manipulate the silken retail, 
zeiis would have ihoir 
absorbed in- thoir own 1 m. 
affairs, thoir horizons shMai 
and when they placed to 

would do so nearer hoot fc f - 
■ Brother might 
would never ho 
point to Iho fact. As far as tbia 
zons were concerned, ho wdtHI. 
on holiday, nnd when ho did up 
It would be ns the gnfrdlan'ois* 
tive pleasures, cheap and cm 1 
{trovldu, but divert fug tp fn‘ 
■or any rntionnl ilespol, it to 


; not- always, coitvincingly) and he 
ends wiHi his own -recommenda- 
tions. ■ ■ ' 


times a .new technology — a leap in 
the dark — is necessary and opti- 
mal ’’ ; and his claim to have- in- 


th« ultimate 


than 


' Three' of the' case studies .deak dieted, a .method by which such 
with whit he, terras w po 9 itlye M di*, “sea can be identified could 
asters/lCogcorde, chq'Sydoey Opera. " " “ ' '* " 


*•’ r — T_ • " . . uni uimuHi, 

nearer hoot k- ■ asters, Londt 
be watching, tab ' third airport, 
id so foolish at made, . then 


House 'qn'^ San .Fnmdscp. Hqy Rapid. 
Trahsit liave been planr.ua and car- 
ried. througfi. -' Two " negative ” dds- 
Lon don’s motorways . and 
huyo involved plaus 
changed, and chan- 
ged ' again without being . imple- 
mented, so that it is the Inaction 


£1 ,000m. Now nine aircraft are fly- . 
ing at a price which is high but 
hugely subsidized, enabling a few 
elite persons to. save three hours on 
a journey which, by ordinary planes* 
would have taken them nine hours or. 
more . door-to-door. Professor -Hall 
does not- .aak whether- -these thne- 


their bureaucrats liave wise .uae London airports. Under 
all along to ensure tliis scheme (which was soon 
abandoned) the rail journey- from 


they and 
been 40 J 

its. eventual adoption. _ 

But in 1974 to 1976 there was 
strong ministerial support > for 
another device, involving diversion 
of traffic-" away from the south 1 
eastern airports. As Hall observes, 
Maplin Rcuieiu showed that some- 


-Whist -price mlaht -.Lhav Imvn 


lie an ullurlng jwlicy. How n». 

' ,e nf ' ' j ' H ; v 

\r in a lecturer * K'’"' -il— 


tire our rulers 




wh/fch na 

Other cases,, wauapumo-s HOtneme iot : i jiSi-uiiTiJ an.Tvete '•' 
new. campuses, and,, the' British helped .^11 s own analysis. „ 

Library, he classes aq. near . dls- ' Hall’s three positive disasters 
““to” which turned into apparent were in the public Sector,- and 
— 4 ~* .involved expenditure 'of- 'public 

achieve some hoped-for 


Mse-. 

f t, nave been mustratea by a 
dve success. The Tokye-Osaka. 
high-speed. , railway,. -for .example, . 

was completed without undue, ueiagL.. . .. . 

or cQ 8 t:escalation, has . fulfilled, its saving benefits for a few justify the,*' travellers ^to or from London might 
pope of providing efficient pub;., cost to the public, the noise, the j,q induced to goby surface between « 

transport along a densely pop.u- heavy use. of fuel. The answer ia London and a regional airport. Tliis 

surdfy clear.. option d£ regional diversion clearly 

It seems that Concorde vrus a wa s, and is, anathema to the nvl- 

disastcr -in conception. Other arion interests ; and Hall mentions 

accounts, suggest 


r the 

London to Paris was to take three 

this 


purjsope of pi 

lie transport 1 ^ 

lated corridor, and : even made a 
huge financial profit. Some mention - 


considers £^-ou Xwo S £ % W„ of ^e other project 


London airports' 

_ ^at^MaoiniUan,led- thF'A iven iojhd,i|G6 Jffis nature ^iough^Frof essor Hal 

a hedtant cabinet- to approve, the SMiistedrinspectort sug^dtfotf. that' ^ H 


E lan- -partly (as Hall 
ope that British 


it comes to progress, freedom, .popu- 
lar participation in decision-making 


• • v>e(c.' jThcy are powerful enough 
to whip the . youngsters ” Into lint 


no room 

Dr A. F. Alnafeesi’s 
passport was , 
confiscaitedfor 
publishing 


spokesmen a very reactionary, 
ig turned and passive version of Islnm. 
jh I was warnod by, officials elilior 10 
, ’iku Uiic. cal| it off or 10 surfer the 

whiclj they have done Wi(h observed coqsqquoucos. 

success. . . • • Icliogetho hitler -path and nub. 

Given the above context uhd bear- lielifld a book in Arabic oil Kuwait 

ami! n‘Vni d rie ^ X !°i a i rio •i 1 L ««idpiii hs M.inublishor' ivuuld 

Arab pqllijce and leaders, academic dare touch it iij Kuwait Tim now 


successes. 

Hall defines a planning disaster 
euy plsmnhig process thee is 
perceived by many people to . have 
“P 000 >^rong definition sd suf- 
,w*b academic caution that 
the title itself is drained of certain 
meaning; while the words 



money to 
public good. All have in 'common 
disappointing execution. Each cost 
far more nnd took far longer to 
complete than liad been estimated 
by the experts. It is indeed difficult 
to offer any remedy through any 




.. . - TT — .(tfulcd mu) oiio .wnu 
sense anguish lit .theli- voices, you 

nfhulif . ' 1,om JWP*, minimized. I 
published . my book In jqly, 1!J78. 

of npmiiy and 

total submission i 0 poJitinil mlth'o- 
rity, n n attitude which t find 
dqsradlaa 1 and ■ unfv th™ 


wiiiilil nut Uu mo nay good, it .* “ T ar? ^V? lia . co .nfiiri , on. , solution is for the ' decisio'n- 

«• Ihe lawyers 2Si. ti 'bJ* 'mirric^tfcSl aWut 

-slttimimi and cause ma m(»r«.if |- 0 bf^Scc the' experts’ calculations, and to 
> ■ , , . | -tfcri'fr'' W”*. One ^f lEll nL^n includaTn their own calcukadons a 

Acmk'mic frerdiMU in .SPS-t. hch'evlm « greater provision- for uncertainty. 

TOer*. lx no such tblitfl. '•& W &t how much should they allow? 

wiio have .spoken llw other » Sydney Opera House cost 

•heir lucrni-e.s. ospuc ; 0 £ ^ quality near i y 15 tf mQS the first estimate, 

imvemid W .nd t M k 15 ye.™ tn build kdJ 

such uro Ilri Rumoilii 
and Ur Muhnioi (i 
Both ore well qunlltkd 



benefit from general 

the technical achievement, partly to policy statement to- nbte - Bitming 
encourage ,de Gaulle .to welcome - ham Airp Aft’s convenient location,- 
Britain into the EEC. Both hopes . beside the existing London to 'Bir- 
were. disappointed. • minghem -railway, ahd- its spare 

Professor Hall finds manv simi- ; capacity. There is' clearly ^cope for 
lari ties betwean BART and Con- a Gatwlck style station/airport 
cofde. However, BART had a very building, soon to be accessible by 

different purpose: to provide good, super-fast tnbl In- dbput w ■; mw wpwua Ul wt3 ^, 3aa 
local public, transport and hence t0 (or even lesS) mm.': Xendon. /WU1 b tudies. For. San Fraifciscd Bay and 
reduce motor-traffic without re-, quotes uncritically ^ Mapiin Reyteiir.S . LDncJoli’a motor lvays he' joints to- 
course tO more motorways.; In this - statement that regional diversion of. options which were neglefctod— i 
objective it failed also the tost 'of London travellers would cause them though he does not argue Jo, 
its building was twice the amount to go out of tlieK- way and thus, 
approved by the voters, its passen- ■ involve substantial - ,-rfeAl .resource 
ger-load was half that forecast, and - costs. Ho fails to observe that' in 
its current operation requires o’ fact most- travellers between London 
huge subsidy. When It does not and North America and Ireland,/ if 


end ■ three quarter hours. But 
did not take into account the new 
high-speed will wav . routes to Paris 
and Brussels which would have cut 
the journey to two nnd a half hOujrs. t 
This, [ according . -.the . Civil 
Aviation.' ; i Authority.’? . . F of/eceftif . . 
of: 1973, could be expect y 

ted to Increase diversion to rail by . 
a half,' or almost 20 per cent of. the. 
i o.if ports’ total.: and there . 

or -further diversions, of.. 

. Although. Prof essor Hau. .. 
iutjicates /a ^Hklug for a reduced 
Channel . Tuniiel scheme, in* thq , 
form-, of the f979 proposals, he does:., 
not consider, the- planners’ .failure., 
to - assess adequately * the , widely,. ,, 
dlffaring- ‘fiffeista ,oji London's air*., 

S orts of thej wjc|c ropge of^.optipn? < 
ir, a cross-Chan pel railway tlpEi ye 
Tiie validity of the analytical 
, chapters suffer? a little' from mil's 
-failure to consider all., possible 
options in ■ the . case? 'wliich he 


break down its trains run smootiily ; • diverted via Birmingham, would not 
but those who sold it to the public, go. out Df their Way -qt- all, and 
were mistaken in their claims for * would use, for port of the it journey, 
its potential value. Professor Hall'- a mode Of ■ travel which ia less 
Plausibly ’ but without ovi- extravagant thpn . the aeroplane. 


which were nee 
iQUgb he does not argue for them, 
For London 1 ? , -airports lie suggest?, 
that . Maplin \ plight b&vo beeif 
oiftimal; and that it was blocked by 
bureaucratic. Inertia. Yet it is now 
clear that if vast .investment had’' 
produced a- new airport with its 1 
associated rail and road connexions)' 
by die planned date, of 1980-81, 1? 
would have been a white elephant 
for many years. Its abandonment- ii 


argues, plausibly ’ out witnouc ovi- extravagant inpn .me asropiaue. ■ tor many years. Its abandonment- in „ 
dance, that an 'improved bus ser- Their , door-to-door jqurney . time .. 1974.' was surely ,au . application -of 1 
vice would have served the public watlty be 15 minutes' mote than by Hall's own principles^' ] • • ' •. 
bdtter. Yet the fashion BART set ; Heathrow or Gatwlck, assuming the , ltie- andlvtictil * fchdbtdrt' Hull l, 
is being followed itt .otheV cities all use of public, transport, but tfat ., J JaL T St C SSvroS 
over the world, including soulo difference wmrid in practice be enterprise ■ He **urvevs anri^SunJ 
American ones ^uburban | elated ; by . shorter . blr R Qrt ggSg? |^ s -.£*■ * 8 SS 


tery 


jneu,-- raw -■ 

■and politicians aria too-"* 
;■ -foMowing - - their ewh < 
sectional ' Interestabo-giV e> wjftaitlvt'.- 


, consideration • to . planning problems. 
His -‘’•bridges: are ';not - perfectly 
- constructed ; but hia success - in 
taclding- hi? ihaiu purpose' i? .not t. 
seriously . .undermined -'by tba . 
fallutB, here -and therb,. to. -achieve ,- 
. perfect , consistency of detail. - * 
Sopn’-'Wer hove -.to -decide : \ou 
future How -much ■nuclear- 1 ' >’ 

that - ■' gertcriatlng ' -'oapaclty- shduld ■ in* * 
-forrK* msbdij-if i.SbovTd - We - build ’a--* 
. • Severn'- tidal •' bari^ige •? 1 ' ■ ^-Unf cwtu^ >• 
. jiifcdy i EfSlJ ? s book/ foi- all its merift,* •' 
does 1 not. help us in-ihesa' (Ufrislbnm** * 
But- it. deserves close study. /■- 

• ■> " ; T- .T T '. -’- .J" ■ ; - ?. 1 : — ■'* .'-* 

• : Pete?. . i Br.omhead'. ‘ iff ptof essoi* 
politics (it (hv University of , Bristol. 
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Changing history 


«... e i „ . » .. «eois specialists ” gained the upper 

Thp Soviet f SchoIor.Bureaucrat : M. Hand. Pokrovsky, of course, had 
N. Pokrovsky nnd the Society of sponsored such collaboration, though 
Marxist Historians . . 

by George M. Entcen 
Pennsylvania State University Press. 

£9.00 

ISBN 0 271 00548 3 


“ Here only the future is certain : 
the past keeps changing. ’’ This well- 
worn but still popular Moscow joko 
comes continually to mind as one 
reads the melancholy story of Pok- 
rovsky's career. An excellently 
trained and widely read historian, 
and a man of some (though nor 
limitless.) integrity and broad- 
mindedness, he nevertheless found 
himself presiding oyer the gradual 
rigitlification of the historical pro- 
fession in his country. That was an 
irony of history ho would not have 
appreciated, though perhaps it can 
be said in his defence thut lie 
Relayed somewhat the final and 
nastiest stages of the process. 

Professor En teen's book is the 
first full-scale western monograph 
bn Pokrovsky. As the title implies, 
it takes both sides of his enreer, as 
administrator nnd practitioner of 
history, and tries to link the two. 
Pokrovsky was the first titan to pro- 
duce a full-scale history of Russia 
on Marxist lines, his four-volume 
History of Rtissia from Ancient 
Times, published between 1910 and 
1922. Nearly all earlier historians 
had argued that Russia occupied a 
peculiar place among European 
nations by virtue of the dominance 
of Its state over economic and social 
processes. Pokrovsky asserted th&t 
an the contrary, Russia was in prin- 
ciple no different from any other 
nation, that t there, like any whore 
fflfo. e ton amid factors were para- 
mount, and that' the Russian state 
ys'tta :R product * ' 


sponsored ....... - — 

In 1928 he starred to backtrack oa 
this issue. He had also offered hos- 
tages to fortune in another respect: 
his view of history had always 
linked Russia firmly with Europe, 
and diis included the revolutionary 
move men c. Hos t i le co mmen tators 

could and did argue that this im- 
plied lack of confidence in the 
ability of' the Russian revolution- 
aries to triumph alone if necessaty. 
Tn other words, Pokrovsky could be 
construed as an opponent of “ social- 
ism in one country", which by the 
late 1920s had become an in dispen- 
sable part of the emerging Stalinist 
consensus. 


Noises of disapproval in 1917 




Here ngniii, however, Pokrovsky 
was already changing his views him- 
self. Professor Enteen considers the 
vital component of his rethinking 
to be his theory of M growing over , 
that is, Pokrovsky's view of the 
process by which the bourgeois- 
democratic revolutions of 1905 and 
March 1917 had evolved into a 
socialist revolution. This had hap- 
pened, Pokrovsky believed, first, be- 
cause of Russia's late evolution in 
European affairs, which meant that 
her bourgeois revolution took place 
in the epoch of imperialism and 
thus necessarily assumed more radi- 
cal forms; secondly, because the 
structure of Russia’s agrarian sys- 
tem meant that not only the weal- 
thier peasants but also the poorer 
ones were Involved in commercial 
relationships, and were thus ripe 
for an anti-bourgeois revolution. He 
was thus able to preserve his notion 
of Russia as a country subject to 
the same laws of evolution as other 
nations, while also explaining why 
Russia's revolution was distinctive 
mid potentially self-sustaining. 

P-artly t-hanlcs to his flexibility, 
partly to his enormous prestige 
among Marxist historians. Pokrov- 
sky was able to survive this crisis 
(while ditching a good many of his 


than he did Pokrovsky himself. But 
this relative victory did not last 
long. With in four years of Pokrov- 
sky's death- in April 1932 his heri- 
tage had.,, been repudiated. Text- 


Struvc : liberal on the right 1905- 
1944 

by Richard Pipes 

Harvard University Press, £19.50 

ISBN 0 674 84600 1 


warfare: “the same monster of 
autocracy which hos kept the people 
in ignorance, poverty and oppres- 



sion has also kept the intelligentsia 
in a condition of unhealthy sc nata- 
tion and estrangement from life ". 


P. B. Struve was, along with 
Milyukov, the most famous Russian 
liberal in the later Tsarist period. 
Up to 1905 he stood for ah "open- 
ing to the left ”, and hoped to lead 
the revolutionaries into a parlia- 
iblic. After the Revolu- 


Around the same lime lie developed 
his own odd version nf a common 
European belief in the healing vir- 
tues of Imperialism. If Russia ex- 
panded, then many of her problems 
would ceasu tn he of significance. 
He picked up the doctrines of J. It. 
Seeley, who saw expansion ns a 
main factor in making British 
politics stable and reasonable ; lie 


• The Third Wave 
by Alvin Toffler 

f&Th %*2»847 


mentary republic. After the Revolu- ponne* anti reasonamc ; ne 

tion of 1905, his position changed, would also have liked to imitate 
He brought out an independent Bismarck, who similarly solved 
journal. Polyarnaua zvezda , which Internal problems by foreign exp.m- 
stated that “ our slogan is the rights c ' n " 


journal, 

stated tlltu UU( *1U£UXI IS 1KJC UBIIL3 

of the individual and the rights of 
the people. We are sworn enemies 
— intellectually, morally and emo- 
tionally — of "all coercion Tills 

{ losition, desirable as it was, had 
ess and less application in revolu- 
tionary Russia) for better or worse, 
men were forced to choose if they 
wanted to have a serious political 
role, 

Struve’s response was to shift 
to the right — hence Professor 

Pipes’s apposite title for this, the 
second volume of his immensely 
authoritative and readable bio- 
;raphy of this sad figure. In 1908 
ie was denouncing the Intelligentsia 
for leading the people towards class 


sion. 

Struve became an im peria list — 
though he denied he was n “ li.inal " 
one, whatever that was supposed 
to mean. He broke with the con- 
stitutional democrats in his attitude 
to Ukrainian nationalism. To 
Struve, Ukrainians were just grunt- 
ing peasants whose language did 
not deserve “ national ’’ status. By 
1909 he was ready for roturn to 
to snirt Orthodoxy, too, and he was asso- 
Professor ciated with a group of intellectuals 
■ ■ -* who made a spectacular conversion. 

His economic ideas (for lie was by 
training an economist, and wrntc 
prolifically on that subject) were 
similarly conservative. 

By 1917, he could contribute only 


October 1917 : a social history of the 
Russian Revolution 
by Marc Ferro 
translated by Norman Stone 
Rontledge & Kegan Paul, £13.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0534 2 


Elemental forces of revolt ! 

and thought -provoking idei 
1917 and just after it the m;. 
sion of liberty came man r- 


flectec? r mainly feudal society, but 
thereafter fell more and more under 
we power of merchant . capital. 

doubted b «a k tur 8 e aV tmon^T^ B ^l' • 1,80 ■ W 1 Repudiated. Text 

hiswrifwa. o^ books were being written which dia 

Bflt^Uy not man vta 1917 ^ ^^ «vwved ■ "abstract sociological 

gjfcSSSS-R 

3*0 besides. As director nf patriotic rRtber than rangdous. The 

Institute of Red Professors he was y w s ? c Manv was 

• responsible ■ for f ut £Jf ^ n «f«rth to^ grow was pow un- 

wdres of Marxist social scientist! *hi b ^ii qi ? sly ., "liberator, of 

JJiJ Witprkins. who <woild SSZ 

■ 


[octal Science Institute 3r* (Wide hU reader, firmly enough 
tubing and resedrcli 1 jjtefolia 1 of , ^^POta- 

.. >«yuucted. He- had a Sfriit cla|in«,jn '.the, in trod uc- 

historians' fit? ? a i' weatern, ficholtai 
va£ insisted formost pf the JMOs W*torfoal debates; more. 

than ibi« , M Deputy ■ ^ '• W®.whi ' 

Commi^tar , for, . Educa ri<j n under . ' « l5t Io*61shlj>g ■ file valu 



L\.,f f ,i j.-y 

ill 

p|| r ■ 


apd liter p( uro! 
i,.n*ttt« of-. collaboration . 


This is an important book, which 
can be read with profit even by 
^whoHHdv'd 'ivmde d-^lose^seirdy 
of the events of 1917. Using a wide 
variety of sources, including seldom- 
accessible archival . materials, Fertp 

develops original ideas, which dud- 

lenge; those of historians 'of both . Terror ? '» 


tion were shouted down by tlie 
ultra-radical mob. " The spirit was 
Bolshevik even wiiere the party did 
not exist.” 

So far, so good. But here and 
there one feels douht. Thus Ferro 
caricatures the moderate socialists. 
They were indeed often both mis- 
taken and timid, but language 
'apart. Is it proper to speak of the 
; Menshevik 1 ’TSA-etelli as ■ having 
"discovered the jnys of a progres- 
sive slide into terror ”, or indacd 
to • describe the feeble repressive 
measures, of July 1917 ns “White 
They • ore -blamed • for 


muses nf disapproval a s 
hum,, went ahead. H e 2 
from l’ctrograd, and joiaS' 

Wlmos m i he South. E 
Iup record was of froji j* 
tisiu. lie ended up os foreiS ISBN 6 00 211847 
Mcr to the fleeing Wvera rV 

ln ^20-21 . a^. ' -ihere are some books which are 

” uhl ’’ with i‘!u- 'jus^ unreadable and Alvin Toffler's 

, w i* 1 * 1 ‘“w bfeneb. Tbevfc Bumper Book of Banality is 

a .. i i r, 'i L l ‘i i r U ■ and Sci' . o Qe of them. Yet you .cauuot saty 

uuihl hmdly iihjuci. It was ««'- «h at he writes budly because in fact 

strange end Tor a liberal i,j s sentences are plain und punchy. 

l“nin r iu‘ , cxi o Kl,U 5 " ^ You canno? say eiSier that tL su&- 
i.i nm in ixiio. 1 tact is unimportant since clearly the 

1 m»r old Struve lived od * microchip future is of singular 

interest. You ca.inot even claim he 
has nothing to offer. The real 
problem is Microchips with Every- 
thing served up with grand prophe- 
tic gestures for 450 pages non-stop. 
It is like a steady diet of Ralph 
Render chanting nls scout theme 
song " I'm riding along on the crest 
of a wave”. 

.. The first and prime banality is 

analysis of the five-year pfe'. provided by the battered cliche 
worth preserving. Professor b ! around which Mr Toffler chose to 
has done n very good Job viiv organize his argument. He lighted 

pn the idea of a tide in the affairs 
of men. It is characteristic of the 
man that he represents this choice 
.‘as a rare find, almost indeed, as a 
revelation which hit him all of a 
heap and may be expected to do the 
tame to us. He saw history as 
successive overlapping and collid- 
ing waves, and above all as three 
huge ones, the agricultural revolu- 
tion, the industrial revolution — and 
now the revolution it Is his contem- 
porary role to unveil. The first was 
a matter of some 3,000 years, the 
second emerged in the relatively 
short space of 300 years, the last is 
. establishing itself in barely more 
than a generation. Ail our present 
'discontents may be referred to it 
iand ■ make, sense In. - the context 
. which it provides. 

Here Is Mr Toffler establishing 


Riding along on the crest of a wave 


1944, when lie died in h 
Ills rrnird in exile (to whltfcf 
ft-ssor Pipes devutes a third tf,’ 
iHiiik) was as sad as etui* 
else. J lie century had muttf 
by, bur, uHlinugh for i tta.’ 
might have hern u lVrnuntof« 
lie disliked the Nulls evens’ 
than lie disliked Stalin, 
some good things to say! ft* 


r ^ "n: 

life, ond there are nviny pci 
his volumes that will clarihi 
nodes in Duma history and 
liberalism generally. 

Norman! 

Nonnun Stone is it fellow olfe 
College, Coin bridge. 


liberty 

below than from above". 
consistent with the view dwt. 
Bolsheviks were swept to' pew-; 
1917 on n tide of popular m.K 



Alvin Toffler in “ prophetic posa } K 


which is also purtly true. But C>ls basic premise, drumming it out -nenries of “Indust- 

u ,1.,,,. Hnnyar in -O" word-nroceSsor like some 18 1 t . ne 8 ?5! lt en ® r Pfs p* Jn-aust- 

Uuf. camp svangelist. "Tearing our reality *\ We are in the fragmenting 


ostimming the extent to whkfc 
Bolsheviks harnessed the « 
taneous forces ami, vei ‘j 9*,* 


famflies apart, rocking our economy, 
political systems. 


paralysing our 


, w . nuipo, 

in *fulT coiiiVol "of t hV forces ’dj. S 8tferJ "S Qur values, the Third 
jjrossion. Ferro nrguM Out, t , ; .. Wave affects everyone. Tt brings with 
the seizure of. power,, the . p* 


it a genuinely new way of life based 
tarlnnizaliou o'f Vhfl appura^’f. . on Versified, renewable energy 
to “ tho slow subversion of #&.■• , methods of production 

- ■ • irtdkiR ■ ‘which make most ‘factory lines 


fte anti^lshevik and the official ‘'their failure to realize the aspire- 
fT° 0,S ’ J*f?? d0cu , me ^? t,on8 of the workers and soldiers ”, 
^ breakdown and .disintegration <rf yet, a s Ferro himself abundantly 
society during- the period of, shows, tliese aspirations wore cou- 
uI ^^ n H < !r ? 0Vei,Ilmen m H ®. 8h ° W8 fused, contradictory and In many 
^ instancea J U8 t impossible dreums. 

l S -Sw? ^ Bo^®viks too bed u great 

v)llagka, and in the army, which deal of., trouble with somi-ahnrehis- 


swept’ away. ail! forpij of constituted 
authority. .Officers, managers, land- 
lords, the- commissars appointed by 
the government or by the soyiets, 
could be 'defied; . Ignored, shouted 
dowoi beaten up. .. 

'It is his contention ..tliat -the 
Bolsheviks by supporting the ; ole- 


and liberiorlun Ideas by maxe most tactory nnes 

isin” mid that one fmds herffc. '. obsolete; on- new nan-nuclear fami- 

Imparlaut* o\tLTffi*L «L« “fiS .!(!?? 

of Stalinism. Again, tm* ■“•j 
me to contain hi| ifP 0 ^ 

words n " houigcuii P cRSi ^ *ynchrdniztition and cenfrali- 

B n due coursT thej^ beyond the concentration of 

nnu ill uuc Uiui« . ...uJShi entfrgy. monev and onwnr” Rut ail 

pre- 


k; , might ba called "the 'electronic 
K tottags, and . on radically changed 
schools and corporations of the 


tic elements which defied . nil 
authority, In both town and coun- 
try» Aa Ferro himsblf points bill 1 , 
fo* tho peasants " lawns had always 
been places where ponsunts had 
jiqen beaten, tricked aud forced to 
deal with trfldors, usurers, Jows, 
bankers, civil servants and the 


mnssnerod by tlta half-^' money and power ”. But 

first humane civilization 


aBle ) M ffom .iieir 2 £ 

ESftLtf *•■« *“• . niost vnluaujo - 


dcclored aims of the .ext^gS 
1917, both Intellectual 
were inhcrontly 'unreelia*' 1 
consequently whoever . . 
order was hound .w m0V ?„,Ci 
from tho llborturinn aspIflT, 
tlioso who mrnle or 
October Rovoiutlon. . 

Thoco could, ho otll ® r f - 
menls ‘ with Ferro s irea^J^ 
the fact remains that ne wj, 
a most vnlunblo and 
work, which followi^ 


.^' Ouwitumf leap forward to perhaps 
cithe first humane clyillzatltm m 
•^history. 

u put L , it aootjier way. Whothcr the 
g- -. problem ” is Welsh nationalism or 
r-'. . One-parent families or 

k : »5 e floCay , of the inner city, Mr 
i Moon o r . deteriorating postal 
Ifc' . Prfcet or terrorism, 

. C01 ^ 1 ^t -Which Unites everything 


uncertain froth of an nlmopt played 
out Second Wave. The koy lies In 
demassiflcatlon, which menns the 
break-up of those large, cep trailing, 
entities and agencies, which, pro- 
vided the essential stamp of Second 
Wave civilization. MaSs production 
has largely had Its day. -The mass . 
media are cracking up nnd specializ- 
ing. The urban mass is in decay : 
megalopolis is doomed. The masses 
marching behind the banner of the; 
notion-state are stealing sllontly 
Hway.- Indeod the nation-state - is 
threatened from without by trans- 
national organizations and from 
within by separatism. The psyche 
diversifies and the nuatear family 
ceases to be normal and normative. 
If In sonic places the reverse seems 
to be happening thou these are 
either ", reactions” in cultures 
where -the Third Wave is well- 
advanced, like the emergence of 
disciplined cults, or else they are 
phenomena - of societies where the 
Second AVave is still rushing in 
with accelerating force. 

A characteristic TofFJorUm work- 
out. is provided; ;by Ms treatment of 


tlie family. This is both conserva- 
tive anti revolutionary in its 
iinpHcations.- On the one hand he 
depicts the electronic cottage 
where mum, dad mid the kids are 
happily . . united - as they huddle 
to u/id tho computet*. This is their 
joint homework. The long journey 
to town has been abolished and thoy 
have saved vital energy by becom- 
ing telecommuters. By working in 
the home they also put out roots 
in the local comtn unity. On thfe 
other hand tlie forms wlfich the 
family may take burgeon' in a 
myriad different ways : communes, 
couples arranging a child-free 
existence, one-parent families, solos, 
homosexual manages, groups of > 
elderly people banding together— 
and so on. 

Also Tofflerlan Is the disdainful 
attUude cowords academic sociology 
us well as an incautious' use nf It. 
Id~ talking, about the family;, Mr 
Tpffle'r utilizes old-fashioned text- 
book malenal .about the special 
degree of functional fit between 
the nucleai family and industrial 
society. The kind of careful 
criticism built up by such scholars 
as Michael Andersen is passed 


in dust lift I society fie appears to be 
drawing on such scholars as Daniel 
Bell, while at the same time Imply- 
ing the range of ways in which he 
has seen through such facile 
.formulations. Worse, he complains 
about neologisms and jargon and 
than himself invents a quite 
wretched synthetic vocabulary com- 
posed of words like prosumer, 
In dust-reality , iudi-video, blip cul- . 
turo, psycho-sphere, info-sphere, 
Wordquake. 

Clearly Alvin Toffler is a man 
with no mean conceit of himself. 
He rides the leading edge of the 
topmost wave and takes the monscru 
of destiny- On the back of his book 
his picture reveals him in prophetic 
pose, carefully poised for utterance. 
He is immobile, his body curved in 
massive thought like Rodin’s “ The 
Thinker The elbow props the chin, 
the expansive middle brow is fur- 
rowed, apd his eyes scry the far 
horizon. His shirr is some kind of 
army Issue allowing him to be the 
slightly unbuttoned boffin who does 
the brainy work for the slow-wittod 
captains of industry nnd politics. 

His last chapters are about the 
mausoleum of contemporary politics 
and lie concludes by writing a letter 
to the Founding Fathers of America. 
Just as they broke the constricting 
moulds of yesterday so too in our 
time wo have to follow and do like- 
wise. The Old political style is a 
typical Second Wave construction. 
Votes are the atoms and are oggre- 
gated by parties, acting - as the 
“ manifold " of the system. The 
electoral adding machine blends die 
input Into the will of the people, 
which then empowers the govern- 
ment. The principles of -Third Wave 
government are rather different. 
They involve opening the system 
to more minority power, allowing 
citizens to play a more direct role 
in their own governance and break- 
ing the log-jam over, decisions, so 
that these are relocated where they 
belong— above or below the level 
q£, .the nation-state, 

. X $upuoae it should be said for 
Alvin Toffler i i that none of the 
above .U pure froth.. There are lota 
of Insights even though the net 


effect is a-l'l ■ seturqly 'one-dihien- 
sion ok But no Invisible worms 
invade tHa optynlstdo ViilOti. There 
is nothing ridiculous or. ludicrous. 
Corruption an4 humour are both 
banished. Nor does there . seem 
to be a space for die subtle con- 
siderations of . political . philosophy 
.concerning the nurture - , of power. 
The Labour Party lws already 
argued, for example^ tdiat tl]e effect 
of the microchip future on rite 
rfegfons and on feihale employment 
may .well require more centraliza- 
tion rather man less.. ,Be that, as 
It may, these arc not the considerq- 
tiqna which weigh most . heavily 
with Alvin Toffle**. The Third Wave 
rudte* on without encountering ine 
divisive' philosophical. ' rocks which 
.may send, it in tniSj.dlrection or, 


farthest’ 'margin' of - the lea ding edge 
of America : California- I drib hied 
my toes in tihe Third Wnvc In 
places where the Second Wave had 
only a short dominance and where 
the presence of the First Wave of 
Spanish civilization is already to be 
felt. One or two - odd things liapi 
pened to me perhaps Indicating the 
kind .of facial control, religion nnd 
family organization lying in Mr 
Toffler's future. 

1 first caught an Intimation of the 
Third Wave walking along lHe 
beach at Little Venice, Loa 
Angeles. The temperature was 
about 85 degrees and 1 proceeded 
along the foreshore dressed in suit 
and tie. and. carrying my briefcase. 
Gradually I realized that I was a 
Second Wave intrusion, -a body out 
of place. My presence caused ripples 
of consternation and disbelief rII 
along the beach. First a little 
smiling liluck boy sciutered across 
from liis parents to say " Sah, I 
shu like your suit ”. Next somebody 
asked me the time : a proper query 
since according to Mr Toffler tho 
Third Wave erases the tyranny of 
time. I fiddled for my timepiece 
and then admitted I had only the 
vaguest notion of what o’clock it 
was, Then I approached a huddle 
of hirsute hippies which began to 
stir like a colony of gorillas picking 
up a dangerous scent downwlncT 
Soon, the Tiippies began to grunt 
and growl, to pursue me with 
Yahoo-like comments and demands 
that I remove my tie. Faced with 
the intolerance'-, of Third Wave 
pluralism, I .ventured to remark hi 
en extremely polite and British 
manner : “ Aren't you beln^ overly 
normative in your attitude to un- 
conventional behaviour ? ” Like so 
many affronted Queen Victorias, 
they Were not amused. 

After diet I watched “ poly- 
fidelity - ’:' described on .television, a 
system which reconstitutes an oddly 
extended family within an invariant 
five-partner -rota. In the Anglican 
cathedral I registered the next 
happening;, not Evensong, but -dia 
massed bands of the joint. Ifesbiait 

f nd Gay defence com mjttpe. When 
reached England - dgafn ..1 found 
the ..Third Vifoyp .‘already / washing 
round • ,*ny .doorstep .and .-even 
tvlpklihg up . to, ‘Newcastle, Mis- 
sionaries fropi California were h eld- 
ing to create the Tyneside .Growth 
Centro: transact] oha! analysis, 

■ assertiveness training,- ■ “ sensual 
massage ", postural Integration!. 
Taoist gestalt. Polarity and Primal 
Integration — and neo - Reich 3a n 


rmuj ponu is tu 1 1 p 4 r • • 1 

alternatively, in .that direction- sociology at the Lon 

; ’ Just recently I „ vlsiped . the Economics . 


techniques ns recently . practised in 
San Francisco and Scotland. 'SO 
here waS ‘Mr Toffler’s “ conflguTa- 
rive me ” establishing 'the ne\V 
" psyeho-sphore ” on Tyneside. And 
if there,' why 'hot anywhere ? Per- 
haps the wan Is really riding Moil'd 
6n the bres-t of a wave. 

..*'•. David Martin 

-I — - ' ' 1_! ^ -i-J 

David Martin is professor Of 


School; 4J 


If we didn’t hold on to each other we’d fall 


as Spontaneously rejected • . the 
efforts qf fhose who tried, to act ra- 
(Pflslhfo a s fcsoasdtu^e<j. aqthori, 


Uu-eatenlng the disintegration of die 
ropublic, and here again the Bol- 
aneviks faced similar dlfficul- 
u by .force; 


Sijfp .. Thne 


ie^ Among the Aged 

an; Paul, : Jf J.0.5Q 


earlier” volume, those 
should read the French 
Tho translation teem* 
felicities, with phrase® 
liberated officers wpUUl 

take fo regiment the ,lwi^ |ir: ; bQot ... -i . . 

(page 50). or “it v ^'rS»l'-i ,, --'a TewiKh ; Hfo fo 

t^rrainata' the qwHB'/JaiV ^ % «hi>tSidy 

(page ‘ 48), The tr anslauh^Py 



the possibility of change, whether . This- ethos^b rings nbo^t; lti Own 
for better or worse, is best denied, press^nfo. ^-The now moral | tw. .o£ 
T3fe past .provides . unbearable coji- befog d " halpful" , person sultatl- 


Hat '• 


niiioii of failure to cope.. During 
this apprenticeship all social props 
are Kndcked away. Previous sta- 

irt .qWWreri' has r ; moht 'oftert, been Gentft we doti’t talk hbout them; we admitted _ to be licrions. ..wtyes 
ahsyvercd by rejection. New helpless- 
noss, . alid ' msignjficance,.; . may 
have fces^tfd! in 'novei ^nd'.humlHat- 


*• helpful-" , peri 

trasta: " LcUve if rnQtej vVe Bjl l|dve tutes for other mprafities^ bfrsfid on 
tr0i>bI09 lof -Obr' otvnl • H^e In • |h* • . ^miiw 'po lortgee : .yaji 

Gerttft'we don't talk about tl\em; we . admitted to 1 be' fietloi 
try and forget.” Since no thought acknowledge that they have never 
or effort, has secured a reliable but- loved their husbands but may insist 



Tsar 9 
aware that 


[■ *:. Son^to ' t ^ 1flor erical contribu"- 

f with ^iTa^feh &*W ] . {ug 

liii- ^‘s. attn-.thfij, author writes 


, tress against. qUrrent disasters, plan- that, they have a.i.w^ys .taken excel- 

ing. confrontatlohs wlph. institutions: nihg In . retirement seems futile, and font cajf . pj tjiem. geetuVM., 

‘Wthe hwpJ^l I iras irehtdd.l ke ; fe ’ nlaflddhed itL fhvotir, of a epical .,of, ; sympathy,..,.. .frtap 

J-Ktyffili v: : < " ,. o* apathedo belief- Inj "Jock”, dr acquajiitances. or cfn$* 


veteran, 

service 


Alec None 
ndmics in 

national. - ... 

University of Glasgow 


abled “ old crocks -in.turp. accept* r 
apce'by .the ^erodes” Is hard ; and 
newcomers suspected, .of preten??dn 
are- sometimes .’deliberately - scored ■ 
Off.' Orje of the first lessons Is tJJjat 
dwelling ,on misfbnurtea , ; ir '■ .not .- 
: ebCep table . “ you are not going • to : 
impress .‘ anybody here ;[wlth’ ymif ■ 
troubles!:; we are all experienced . te ; 
SStaiid better start Wfclhg' 

: about! ‘ inJerestfog ■ thing* ”, .-, . 

’xpkse. preSnt, end future;. are . ai . 

ini/iefields: The present is, n, '.bleak ; 
life otijside the nentre and perhhn*, ; 
die diurnal', knowledge ,pf fnlpeud: , 
[rig death: “We.dbnH want to ,i 
about Jt herb; Don't we tbfok enough > •' 
about , it when , we are betufeen fou^ | 
w«Us* at home ? 1 % Tha ,furare foed" 4 


JV.uni, 

attBlnable 1 targets of^progrogsT Pl n ,d : help'fui has uhls^apology . rejected 
king,- the terlaiustlc and spilal .aChi^ antf la told that. tb« ; is not .enough, 
vemonts providing a cohtraAtillg V6t She must try harder-. In a Society 
orderly ftamelrork for e^tablisliing fo which the badge of Sifocess Is to 
relatlonsliips and, Views”. They djs- be able to climb stairs, compfen tion 
cover ; that ' instead of more com- has become, so . meaningless ; that 


cdVer - that ' instead uf more -com- nas become, so 1 meqninali 
mon- life games In which each' pdr; ‘even better play at chess la tactfully 
gejn. must .be ’ * ’ *”* J! ‘~ J 

irs 


soti’fc gain, must 
another’s ..loss 


sbcial ; .comtno{ 
si lile relations _ . . 

h elp’ is as necessary atf ‘ to receive' 
and in- which these mutual trarisac- 
Udns ihaV be cirrled out quite with 
out qblisKripavm' even 


poignantly; lai. ihaV stcry . about' US 

, elderly, couple, .Vdqtigriiituldted, fot 
srill cHugilng together like young 
lovers after forty years of marriage, 
yrtio reply indignantly “ Don’t he 
;sH1y . . . .if wo , didn't hold . dp to 
eacn other we’d, fall ", It glyesthij 
l^olp its ' oopsidfcrahfo Even : g 

man • Who has Invented’ the phrask 
‘‘constitution of - the time ,‘Uiri-' 
'Verse t*;- .and who has written : the 
.intro <lu olio p ' and carte lus fori - .to 1 
this book ! la by- no merid6' ^6yoha 
all .bbpo when he . caq ‘get. across' 
'the 'point .‘of .this humour, and ifo 
bravery evep when it Is bawdy. -Tho 

q^iote ; . • . 1 - ■ 

' " Do you. have Matzo Balls ?” 1 
• ,?*No, that’s -just the way I walk,” 

S oes not: make this the -.-excellent 
00k it is. But .an attitude which 
caji. give- -qyeit .such -small sparks 
|heir piac$.: in- an accoupt -of - the 
way; . which .- humans learn . to : 
eri dure -m6re than they think . they, 
rtn Is certainly pqrt of its success. 

I. ..- ‘ ! Patrick Rabbltt 


. wsug* ei. 9 1 % - - ----- 


merit Gnin®. and .iossqs dd.not have , This, humour^ forces , it$ way 
to -neatly bafonte out^ and tlie cont- through ■.'.‘the-? bookii ft > Infects .-iha -. 
mon. resource »f Jtefo is. no't» deplft-r/ffiyshociWheri ihei.disbusses -attettvdted- 


• ' .l M 


by »il«s3dflpt» « agnipet : die 


Dr Rabbi rtfs lectur&rin the depart- 
ment. af experimental psychology . at 
Oxford,-. •’ * 4 .v.* •;«. *.,-*v 
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Translating knowledge 


Intergalactic tour 


?NA Replication * strands, followed by their copying, 

Arthur Kornberg results In DNA replication, which 

lcnw'Si iim a of course is the very essence of the 

ISBN 0 7167 1102 B living process. 

From DNA to Protein : the transfer Experimental evidence that repli- 
oF genetic Information cation occurs in such a manner came 

by Marla Szekejy from Meselson and Stahl in 1958: 

MacmHlaa, £18.00 and £3.95 like many otlier important experi- 

XS1KN 0 333 21836 1 and 21838 8 merits, in molecular biology, the 

• ■ ■ lapse between the concept (1953) 

Writing books about molecular bio* and the experiment (1958) largely 
logy Is a risky business. Much of resulted from the time taken to 
the demand for such books is de- develop rite appropriate technology, 
pendent upon them being up to date Jti 1858, too. Kornberg demonstrated 
with ideas, and facts. Yet molecular an activity in bacterial extracts that 
biology advances at auob a rote that could replicate DNA. The activity 


From DNA to Protein : the transfer 
oF genetic information 
by Marla Saekeiy 
Macmillan, £18.00 and £9.95 
ISDN 0 333 21836 l aud 21838 8 

Writing books about molecular bio- 
logy Is a risky business. Much of 
the demand for such books is de- 


many of tbs topics, facts and ideas 
in fashion at a book's conception 
will be long-outdated before the 
book appears in print. Even for per- 
haps especially) for the research 
scientist, it is often difficult to be 


was purified, and the enzyme, now 
called DNA polymerase I, was 
shown to have most of the proper- 
ties expected of a DNA replicating 
enzyme. 

There were some nagging doubts. 


objective or critical about new find- however, as to whether tills was the 
ings and ideas. A- new book pro- real replicating enzyme. John 
pounding the dire hazards of genetic Cairns was sufficiently confident 
engineering might now scorn sadly that it wasn t, that in 1969 he and 
outdated. W1U a book appearing in his co-workers assayed the DNA 
two years time that describes inter- polymerase activity in individual 
[cron . ns a wonder drug be already extracts denved from several thou- 
obsolete ? I am neither wise nor sand mutagen I zed bacterial cells, 
brave enough to guess. until they found a mutant that had 

Su how can authors guarantee no DNA polymerase 1 activity. This 
against tho near inevitable Immedi- led the way to the discovery of two 
ate obsolescence of their book? further DNA polymerases, one of 
Arthur Kornberg has ensured near which. -was shown subsequently to 
immortality- by- writing a masterly replicate DNA in the cell.. The eroy- 
aucccssor to two earner excellent molqglqal properties of these.. two., 
books (Enzymatic Synthesis Of DNA , enzymes are very similar to that of 
1962. and DIVi4-5ynt/iesfs, 1974; both DNA polymerase. I, and s.o the 
published by Freeman). These three earlier studies of polymerase 1 were - 
books not only trace a -lifetime’s not in vain. ' . 

work devoted to -understanding the Many of the more recent studies 
mechanism of DNA replication, but of DNA replication have bean 
illustrate how our ideas -of the aimed at elucidating the plethora, of 
molecular workings -of the cellular different proteins that- interact with 
machinery have evolved. -.1- suspect themselves .and DNA -to replicate it 


iating Hie plethora, of 
ins that- initeract with 


machinery have evolved. -X suspect themselves.and DNA to replicate It... 
that 20 years ago few .biologists in ..a. controlled . .apd organized- 
would. have, believftd that more than fashion. Kornberg's (laboratory has ' 
50 proteins are needed to replicate been central in many of these sth- 
■fcatfast ..viruses i... the dies and a. short thnfe -spent with; 
complexities , (£ , .OTgqnfoitiqn and.., DNA liieplica^on conveya .the ■ wis- 
p i - qulte aston- dorn end knowledge of this man. I 
studying DNA replication can find no compfrint with the 724 
™ in. omphMfa pure fan-. p*Resthat; mako this book excellent 

■WsbSBbw 


other proteins involved in DNA 
synthesis. 

Kornberg then goes on to discuss 
the integrated mechanism of repli- 
cation and its control. The replica- 
tion of viruses, plasmids, and bac- 
terial and animal chromosomes arc 
all covered in depth. Towards the 
end. a number of brief sections de- 
scribe other enzymes that interact 
with DNA to mediate repair pro- 
cesses, recombination, and DNA 
restriction and modification. The 
book is completed with a concise 
but useful chapter that deals with 
the chemical -synthesis of genes, 
genetic engineering and DNA 
sequencing methods. 

The success of this book is largely 
due to the author's central role in 
the development of the field of DNA 
replication. He has written about 
what he knows best, although full 
credit must lie given to the way in 
which he has translated jus know- 
ledge into a lucid and very read- 
able book. 

It is unfortunate to have to 
review Maria Szekely's book along- 
side Romberg's. She bn* attempted 
to cover h broader field iti little 
more than one 'third of the length, 
After a rather brief, and idiosyn- 
cratic account of DNA structure, 
organization and replication (in 
just 72 pages), she goes on to 
describe now DNA makes RNA, 
and hpw RNA makes prqtein. 

I was disappointed - to find the 
approach of the book so' completely 
biochemical — much of what is 
interesting and important in DNA 
expression concerns the ways in 
-widen this expression is controlled. 
This receives little treatment, as 
does the important contribution of 
molecular genetics to bur under- 
-standing of gene expression. 

The book clea'rly' attempts to b'e 
very 'up to" date, ‘blit In a nilttiber 
of sectfpns lt already "shb\vs its ‘dee.* 
This' and jits' lack' df trltlcalriess 
are the almost inevitable result of 
the author’s lack of firsthand 
experience with much of the 
material she describes, ‘Baca.iW'of 
Ats . /conciseness, the < bpbk-vniay 


Monsters in tlie Sky 

by Paolo Maffci, translated by 

Mirella aud Riccardo Giuccoitl 

MIT Press, £8.95 

ISBN 0 692 13153 6 

Good though this book undoubtedly 
is, 1 cannot find a rational explana- 
tion either of its contents or its 
title- Maffei is a research astro- 
nomer who. is well placed to give 
one of the best reviews of till types 
of galaxies. This he does, covering 
the 'whole field of optical observa- 
tions and conjuring order out of a 
disorderly subject. Some galaxies, 
possibly most galaxies, have con- 
centrated and energetic nuclei: 
these constitute .the chief clnss of 
the " monsters" of this book. But 
why call them monsters, when they 
Are made to appear- as natural and 
normal,, and indeed small ? 

The other classes are found on 
a rapid- tour through the universe, 
starting, just., outside our solar 
system,, where the comets lurk 
darkly, poised to make their occa- 
sional splendid dash-, close to tho 
Sun. Again, surely not mopsters. 
The ',$o ut ends-yrith stars and nebulae ' 
in tHeif more' -line rest Inc phases of 
condensation isSiid' explosion, all sub- 
ject's .“if modern . astrophysical ,, 
resqgraj. : r - . 


resqg£gn. -.4 \i _: : •• - 

Most of the observational material 
in this book- is optical, and rather 
few of thh Tcifant contributions of 
radio alid; X-ray astronomy are 
included;;. Thj8; makdu little differ- 
ence'll) f he “cornet story, which Is 
well fpiff jjnd which wil) appeal to 
“ySOe’^th the, sketchiest -know- 
ledge- 'df^hstrdnbffiy. 'As tnc'bomc 


readership. This is >», 
maierial, providing * good 
linn ip the problem of the 
of red-shift, and to the cow, 
black holes and white hbli 
On such questions at wh 
Cy go u.s X-l contains t»‘ bike 
which would then be the 
lie lucutcd, Maffei takes 
present conclusive 11m! 
knowledge. On the rcc.._ 
makes u well-founded Jiidamea 
the straightforward cosmofe*. 
inici-pretalion is correct- mW 
would have been good to serf 
very complicated story ofthatf 
uple red-shifts of quasar absorb 
lines included in the dis w 
Even in 3977. which Is tho „ 
Hun time of the Italian orjfcin, 
subject whs well undqr way,; 
The production of the’ 

f ond, although the texts. i 
U und 82 arc traasnos 
index is only moderately:, 
docs not, however, include 
for satellite clouds, cyrillidst 
mass and clluosHurs, i 
.arc specifically mentii 
. dust cover.-. - , u- 

Why, ; witK - its patclri! 
and variations in technicals 
.--cully, do I recommend'. thraB 
-..Quite simply. It Is 
- of tho author that 
, ;dfffcrchce.' Astronomy. Is/ 

'be, a chcdi-ful and ' ‘ 

Maffei shows just 
is, without cither relaxing 
standard ' of scholar Siiip ;! 1 ^ m 
choap - sensationalism ( 
is, for the title). The 
Mirelfa and .-Riccardo Gil 
to be congratulated, j^-j 


(rediienffy to 
hhfcff «-Be 


fttWllfor “to a small 


.. -'F. 1 - GFanatn 

[ Royal \ ‘ Greenwich • btuerv^ 
■ Hdrstmonqeux ' Castle, SUtffX . , 




Conrad taken literally 


Conrad in the Nineteenth Century 
by Ian Watt 

Chatlo & Windus, £10.50 
ISBN 0 7011 2431 8 

Conrad in (he Nineteenth Century. 
somewhat surprisingly, is about Con- 
rad in the nineteenth century. The 
first of a two-volume account of 
Conrad's work, it is limited to a 
consideration of A lumper's Folly 
(1895) through Lord Jim (1900), 
leaving a proposed second volume 
to deni with the short stories, die 
autobiographical writings, the lust 


? ears, and the seven nuijor novels 
rom Typhoon (1903) to The Shadow- 
Line’ (1917). Professor Watt claims 


that the second volume will be 
much the same length as the first, 
but one supposes — and hopes — that 
he will be proven wrong. 

For it is exactly the leisurely 
comprehensiveness — biographical, 
historical, and Interpretative — of 
Conrud in (he Nineteenth Century 
that -makes it an indispensable addi- 
tion to Conrad studies. Indeed. 
Professor Watt's discussion - of 
Heart of Darkness is somewhat 
longer than tihe (ext Itself— which, 
if disturbing in implication, Is 
amply Justified in practice. Rallied' 
thnn a quick and intellectually 
unsatisfying gesture at Conrad’s 
" Victoria nisni ”, Professor Watt 
provides careful accounts of rele- 
vant cohtemporary thinking about 
science, sociology, politics, phllo- : 
sophy, and literary theory. This 
information serves not. as so often, 
as a kind of diffuse “background”, 
but is -always in strict relation -to 
the narrative and ideological con- 
cerns of the particular work in 
question. Thus a lucid discussion 
of -literary impressionism, and 
related theories of -, perception 


related theories of perception 
accompanies (rather then prefaces) 
an excellent analysis of the tech- 


nique of “delayed decoding" in 
Heart of Darkness, which ** com- 
bines the forward temporal progres- 
sion of the mind, as it receives 
messages from die outside world, 
with the much slower reflexive pro- 
cess of making out rheir meaning 
The ensuing discussion greatly 
enhances our understanding of 
Heart of Darkness— its wit, Its 
dreamlike quality, its extraordinary, 
skewed verisimilitude. 

To tills, and many similar, critical 
analyses Professor Watt brings con- 
siderable qualities of tact, resource- 
fulness and scholarship. Though his 
major critical references ure from 
the 1960s, the effect oF tlie 
whole goes some way towards 
justifying jhe goal announced in 
the preface : “ to see Whether a 
measure of critical consensus may 
not be promoted by a fairly detailed 
and literal interpretation of Con- 
rad’s main works.” The ■ teem 
“ lateral 11 at first glance seems suffi- 
ciently methodologically na-ive ns to 
quality as lovable. In fact, it is 
neither. " Literal " interpretation, 
though frequently invoked in the 
text, is never defined, and comes, 
finally, to have a kind of negative 
and provocative power. “Literal" 
serves variously as the opposite of 
symbolic, ideological, idiosyncratic, 
or merely strained and stupid. Its 
under-lying sense is revealed in a 
recurrent series of metaphors that 
see the critical act as a fundamen- 
tally judlokl one — tint's evidence is 
assemtbled and weighed, and judg- 
ment or verdict reached, m a 
fashion open, painstaking, avow- 
edly, disinterested, and according to 
a widely agreed set of procedures. 

The model- is coherent enough-— 
though its - truth , may be another 
question — and Its results are deeply 
satisfactory. Indeed, one's occa- 
sional reservations are easily 
enough framed in terms of tlie pre- 
vailing metaphor. In one crucial 
case it seems that a verdict is 


reached only es a result of the sup-, 
pression' of evidence. There is a 
widely accepted view of Lord Jim 
that Jim’s error In allowing Gentle- 
man Brown to escape from Put ti&nn, 
thus causing tlie disasters with 
which the novel ends, arc partly 
motivated . by a degree of 
unconscious identification. Professor 
Watt .wqspirirly argues that such an 
interpretation could only derive 
from “rhat strange Freudian muta- 
tion of the doctrine of originnl sin, 
which has now established an a 
priori postulate that all errors are 
the result of unconscious guilr.” 
Tills Is nLce, but its purtlcular 
appropriateness Is grently entmneed 
by Professor Watt's failure to quote 
the passage that most supports 
Guerard’s reading — when Marlow, 
commenting' on the conversation 
between Jim and Brown, observes 
And there ran through the 
rough talk a vein of subtle refer- 
ence to their commou blood, an 
assumption of common experi- 
ence; a sickening suggestion of 
common guilt, o-f secret know- 
ledge that was Hke a bond of 
their minds and of tholr hearts. 
The passage may refer to Brown's 
psychological strategy, but V sick- 
ening” suggests that it works. 

But such reservations do not 
diminish one's admiration . for 
the balance, lucidity,, and sharp- 
ness of the book’s argument. No 
book la recent years has made me 
feej closer tn the nature of Conrad's 
achievement — ns Professor Watt's 
admirably puts it: . 
an alliance of quotidian concrete, 
ness and. timeless implication 
which impels us to experience 
both the world uid the self, the 
object and the idea/ as equally 
insistent and real. - 

• R. A. Gckoski 

Dr Gekoski is lecturer in English 0 
the University of Wm-ioidfc. 


DNA polymerases and 


AM.-., conciseness; the , botJk/-'may 1 
prpyide useful background reading 

■ for undergraduates and research 
workers, although I suipect It Will 

■ not age as well as DNA Re|ilicdtfpn. 

• ' . ’ David Sherratt 

*- t .l 'I . ■ IZ ... 1 . ■ ... 

David' Sharrqtt . is professor of- 
genetics at.,, the University , of 
Glasgow, • ....... •. 


i J^actical radiochemistry ; 

i. Jk -Malcolmi-Lawes • likely |o turn, to a book of l; 


General and particular satire 


German influences 


Goncerh for evaluative standards 


Press j: ;'£4'.95 a nil 
: ISBN 0 19 atitsq X ak 2*kU3X 


more retent challenge* to the poi- 
. hegemboy. ; Aa a result- the 
.book is .sotae- 30‘paKes lpdger 'nfid 
.*r "coriMtlerftbiy 
alteVed. ' This contaikf .is redriiitfeS 


m i, e ' ^ttomptlog' dedutdrisra, retains : intuitions " ' 'about the lj huttikw ^of 


Wpjc, w JJbhn Losee’s book ia tiiere-' 
ftre very ' Welcome, Ry attempting- 
a - comprehensive overview of-. the 


ie research 
I I cannot 
solves' the 


hq,.pxapflnas. sqm# periods', often, 
. . dleAr - ' 1 

Iter 


Mmja -fro 


tmrthlnb #W#i« 'Ll-.- - 


I, iljftt Diid .^ra* ' riJc 


Intrqd.HCtlqu.to Rqdlocbcmistry , 
by D. • Jk MalcoIn»e-Lawes 
MactbiJian, f 10.00 and £4.9$ 

I^N p'.^3 <26124 0 . , . ' 

There has long been a need for 
u. modem textbook ou radioche- 
nvistry. Bind related nuclear matters. 
I regret to say that dospite tho title 
of. 'this -booki that need is .only 
snghtuy lessoned -by the appearoivco 
of. introduction to ' Radiocnemiatrj), 
tov in a' book of only 145 pagos one 
pen . hardly expect adequate, nVitch 
less encyclopaedic,. coverage of such 
a largo subject. 

i Given the problem of space end 
the consequent certainty that nwny 
Important topics will either not be 
treated at oll or will rocelvo only 
passing menu on, it 1* osnoclally 
important tltat the. title should octiu- 
rately. reflect the' liocessorily highly 
selective . contents. . Unfortunately 
th« Is not true in the pheseht case, 
where - the material presented would 
be ' better :descrl'bed by a title such 
as - Some, Applications of f. Radio- 
isotope ‘Techniques J /H Ctotfitstr# ol ; 

Reduction to Practical Aspects 
ofRadiochemietry . 

*■ Tn ' n 4 iui«i wanKAfii * 1 


use rddioiracef tcchniqiju in W; 
likely to turn to a book of Ihb Sk 
out to brio of tile many 

dotailod roviowa of 
topics releviint to lueir .field, ; 
book does, however, prowwifei 
roasoiiable account of radiochwa*!.:, 
laboratory Instrumentntlon wd 
tlcq, together with tlio 
underlyfiig theory, although KJjfi, • 
very limited value to anyoneTAwf 
ing information, oh tho i pQJ 5 ”}.!' 
fundamontnls of radioactivity o'”;;', 
wldor applications of i^®- 1; 
chontlstry, . . . <• v 

For a discussion of -nwfrj;-', : 
those topics, tho reader . would Wx;- 
to consult some of tho older 
dord works — for uxampla, tnowsk . 


TtaWhta .( Oi.lily,r». u.V’i’Sntrffi •"Z° , p ( .TC 

frtra"t? !, J Pre8S ■ <1,,0Cd * JnlvCT,lly bu °hc lmmod“iately T lumtHM 

w si s a“-T, sis s? z in P ss 


tri|e that the author Urges 
imember' that " the politics 


Press, ' £7^0' 1 ’ • 
ISBN 0 19 812656 5 


GuIIirar’s Travels is a strange work. 
It pulsates like :one of those 
Mysterious, foreboding anheros 


of Gutllver’s Travels, not its comedy, 
and the more serious side of Swift 
will nocessoi-lkr predqmlnate ". If 
‘uyqtanous, roret) oiling sniieros we consider Swift's practice As a 
that turn up from ti)ue to tfmo In satirist, his deft uso of tone, his wit 
JcoQt of Dr. Wha, Some readers «»d his .devlousncss, the hazards of 
think It the : strongest attack on ' focusing too Intently or unwarily on 
human nature ever known ; others, Dn r side of the text will be obvious, 
.reminding us that- Swift whs a - Mr Lock's Gulliver 's Trnbeb, it Is 
Christian, road tho book as a witty ' (0 - day, is a simpler text than 

but acceptable satire on human nxaay renders have found It. «q 
fallings. Some read it as full of wants the book to.be, M relocated in 
-pacific roffereiices to contemporary ^ .wWor context of politics and 
.“vents, containing, more or less Political thought". To do this lie 
. elaborate political allegories nhd sodks to “ froo” tho text from “the 


"•nil nmnj tug iJllUrV 

Fried Jnndor, Kennedy Bid wugf- . 
or Harvey. The rfcconl bobr^Jr • 
chemistry ; Theory and • 


fables. O tilers seem to think that doadliendofiiiosepuzzllngparticu- 
™ be “timeless" It should have hu\ amw^utions that have made 


mMM. 





(Wykehnm Sdenco 
end Fronds, £4.95l ISBN © gjl 
690, 5), by T. A.vH. Peacocke, :i . 
is also alined -at tiio under gr?^ .' 
studont, . ceriainly adopts leHjTji 
. Ixilancod- approach to 
addition it contains some 

< ing anecdotal matter concornws s o.. 
..history and dpveloprasnt- j- : 

.field. ., ■ , - ng[|| T .r- 

Neverclicless, witldu tiw If^Ti f-, 
of space tho author 
foosonaWe job in providim / 

preparatory text, for, thd- WT^'T.. 


Some read it os full of 
.•pacific rofterences to contemporary 
-.yW contalriina, more or less 
flu i 1 ° rat ® , Politlcul. allegories and 
«?V er f sedih to think that 
b* be “timeless" It should have 
immediate political context Ht all. generations of readers wonder why 
: Mr' Lock la. of the latter party. Swift clogs his general sntire with 
Sf wl .“? n « short, . brisk book P° • m fl n 3f tQ P lcn . r , references He 
“"^C jWhtJcar aspect of Swiff s little trouble In his fourth 

K° r ?« iec& u llia tossion cori- i " AHegorles and Alliv- 

®L ns jWe-' chapters. In the first ’ Slone.?’, » n showing that different 
H£? - fifties ■ of Pessimist ” attodpts *o M^ke out ^extended 

2t« hS e, . LM ? on3 -«f History", he V PoUticnl aUegorios from. the events 
certain important relied in the book nil more or leas 
^occupations and attitudes charac- ; run inconsiatencles.nbpurditios, 
Shh ’ m ?‘ ‘ s w4ffa writing” on’ men confusion and contradiction. The 
^nearing the “ pCssl- belief that tliOre is little likelihood 
approach 'to hlrf- ' of an extended nllegory or ; allegories 
In BvrifA’SSiC °ti en Identified ; in tl)e does riot, hpwdver, ;|s' 

“ The his last chapter, ' Me Lodk . Acknowledgbsi ^exclude 

Mr Lock nfr ^ Common Sense” th* possibiUty of some more 
'madina nr? £® r# a-. atralghtfomard , hmiled particular refleqtions.’ ”. 
Sivift'jTn^L? 1 ® Pbhtfcal content' of . Hut Oig, someHmes happens hi, at) 
concliisinii ^ P Support , his - argument, ; he overstates Jus ease 
niniAM.. _■ that! Swiff s : critique - of ! ngfeinst ev^n. lthls. particularity in 
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and'rif ' n,od ' 

Efcf ^OviSred include ever, 
-me 'bhtic; features: of the iiilcldui ' BXani 
and. radioactivity, Sources ' df radio- ” °*ys 
Up toped, / d bteegon' ‘aria irioasui-e^ SMd ! 

‘‘ ' counting • . jWl 

^ritiilQtibrV count- 

ing. arid gamma; spectrbmeti:* rhdio- * n . t « { 


‘W Buui'Ph spectrpmetry, tiuiip- 
i{ ^9^atography f some . radio- 
prhpSratiow; 


• newcomer to iho -subject Ww I. 

‘ book., . is • reasoimbly r 

modern standardsi • 
ever, a few surprising omw*«£l ^ 
example, no refarwiCfl' J?’ .-'Spji F-' 

oxygen-flash ■ technlqUM.* 1 /^'!, 
section on : coimtl^.' ; 
graphic samples &nd. . & ‘ 

discussion, of .“RlloV/ed /4»jlW 
intake *' fei, tbe -pha^^^ 
wirii health - and 
use.' of : the rederitiy . 
bacquerel,; pnit. for ‘ 'nf iff 

mixed < hli. jsfnir ml - DOQk 


Steat satirri 


inclusion : that ' Swif 


its to Support his . argument, :Ke . overstates His,, Cast 
Swift's : critique - of 1 against even ” this particularity ii 
5lety “radlCal ln the text he- wishes to cleanse , ant 


SCO DO Ml* « 'fauicai 111 • L PAl HO' Wionto tw bianiiau tnim 

basis " conservative jn normalise against the effotft.Ymts, 

.dona cf bis iitteroretav. takeu^as hp .tlUqks them,.of a crowd 


iitterpreta 





.!/- V- " • l. 11 .. : 

" -y..' "-X •• ■ V-/. • -■• 


• mixed * blessing, m a-boori 

sort, ns . ithov whole - 
nuoleoa-- HterattLne ” u9« . ^ 

unit j this latter dhould-WJJ ^ 
more fuiUy -dUous^d ‘taf^- 

* ‘disttiiesed. in effem:. eSjJPr 1 ^ 
.pf ‘ historical curiosl tg’ 
iS 'good - and - 

, important misj^iut-^ i?^! 

Salford. . . : •<• : . 


Pollifc. mow«thte8, - awmite, <h rne kbi«, . a.r R --c f 

XeS the V - Several,' W--p^ e; In n. — ~ ”.£uth simplo 

^Worid” l clHiy Is. flgnUst the grain of, the 
Wssil-te:^! 1 !^ ■■ k i Trfiuefe_and indeed doesjnO justice 


ifawai-H actually nut.' would' nwantam that such rererences 
ielf i* - Gulliver ■ hun- -“explain ” tiie ; Travels or determine 

■ the . boot . uL* ron ^ wda' -riiadliiffVbf < tiid wwk’s argument. v 

■■tit. , SS; i*®®! W .'Seated as mug- * . Enthusiasm for <,his . subject .leads 
w'OWnift C ki I? - valley i- Mr.OLqdk tip make some .engaging 

i-tnineraU- , '-’•.ihtofcf ‘polltJcal. : bjit- very ■ strong statements such as- 

.y : "... '•ii.'-..- : tv.. ■- z. ;•/ Swift’s < priwiwr'V.i WWW;* 


fauiliv&r’f Travels hke Plato's In ttie 
Republic was ..to ^record 'in.' an 
imaginative creation for the benefit 
of posterity a vision of political 
wisdom he had been denied an 
opportunity of using in the service 
or his own time and country ", (page 
89). This is on extreme but arguable 
“ explanation " of Swift’s work. But 
the resistless urge towards a mini- 
malist reading of what is, on the 
surface at least, n very varied and I 
various, text leads -Mr Lock Into ; 
more dangerous waters iu this third 
diaptcr, “Motte and Faulkner" 
Here he gives a new interpretation 
of the differences, between the first 
edition of Gulliucr’s Travels, pub- 
lished by Benjamin Motte in London 
in 1726, and that published moro or 
less under Swift’s supervision in 
Dublin In 1735. His chlof point is 
tlvait the flatter incorpprates Swift’s 
unfarnmate revisions, taking the 
book. in the .wrong direction towards 
more particularity of rdferonce. ., 
Havfhg disposed of the .text he 


does, not .like, Mr -Lock disposes of 
tho author's, own statements .about 
the revisions, which scarcely support 
hi* views. Fortunately for the com- 
mentator, tbcr e Is always Swift’s 
“notorious unreliability (to use no 
sn-onger word) oh tiie subject of the 
publication of Ills works arid his 
, responsibility .for.iqem J V Mr ^oefe 

ito new primary Information; lie is 
too hurried. The rendor is not given 
an adequate, account ,of the in for- 
motion available! . Tills i.is; because 
these textual minutiae have nothing 
, till do with .politics; says Mr/Lock ; ' 
' b.u't unfortunately they .are the basis 
1 of. any: .credible pccoUub: of, the his- 
tory of the .text i . i. . ■ <■ 
v . Mr Lock's book! contains three 
. uspfdl pieces on some of.'BWlftis 
>. Idea*, of politics and . history ,in the 
great , satire ) but . these are accom- 
panied ;by o-no. piece, which greatly 
overstates a gqod case against -care- 
less; attribution of , specific political 
1 allusion, and another.' that by con- 
fident assertion ! : rathef !thaq: the 
careful ' display of ..solid evidence 

S 'ves an -.account.,. of the? textual 
atory. Of Chdliver’s Travels wnicU; 

- As .the. evidence yet stands, must be 
• Judged incorrect; . -• >. 

' >: . ; : vV -V:' v Adgiis Ross . 

■‘-.i -1. — L, — L: — u .; ' i —1* 

J>r inflow is reader, tn- English- at 

^Slilssep University •; 


The • German Idea ; four . English 
writers arid the reception of German 
thought 1800-1860. ... 
by -Rosemary Asliton > - 
Cambridge University Press, £14.50 
188^ 0 521 22560 4 . 

^ f ■■■■■. , — ■- — mmm 4 m 

This- modest arid capable work 
mokes Its cask seem effortless. Yet 
first it -accounts clearly - for. riia; 
German literature. In question, then 
how it - seeped into British con- 
sciousness, the interaction of the 
two literatures and the result not 
only in translations,: reviews and 
biographies, but In original work by 
Coleridge, Cariylc, G. H-, Lowes and 
Genrge Eliot. Dr Ashton ranges 
widely, comments shrewdly and 
explains effcctlve-ly- 
She shows how at first Gorman 
literature was received with ridicule, 
such as appeared in Anti- Jacobin. 
Even in 1825 Jeffrey could write 


,tlpri, L cprfild oriy; have' hinder, e<V 
However, ■ if he mixed his- :riwn 
brandy with the » wine of Goethe, • 
he did • well by Gerimu. literature 
and deserved- hl6 honours : the 
Prussian Order of Merit, the letter 
from Bismarck, Lewes's dedi anti art 
to him of his- life of Goetiie,' arid 
the tributes from Mill, Arnold, ' 
Sterling,- George Eliot and lnnuimer> 
able others, i . # • • ' 1 

Of ail four writers, Cavlylo ai^n 
wyotc the most considerable origquqj 
work to be deeply influenced by 
Germanism : for Sartor Rcsaftiu 
remains' one of Hie seminal works 
of the i tide teen th century, however 
little one may ^Ik.o it. A« Dr Ashton 
rlgb-ily brings out, it .-ptas both “d . 
begluntnig and an end his first 
inucpcndciir wot4c ; and 0 finish to 
die dJty of explaining tho Germans. 


of Wilhelm Meistcrg Apprentice- 
ship that it was " eminently absurd, 
puerile, incongruous, vulgar and 
affected”; ana, to ’ some readers, 
Coleridge would Rlways be Mr 
Flosky'of Night more Abbcp. The 
achievement, of Coleridge and Car- 
lyle, -in -fact, lias to be judged in 
relation to tho attitudes they, faepd. 


Crileridga never \W«Pta*rin. essay, 'oii 
any. wdrk of Genrtali liter aturp, y fi t 
ho was a cdnslderable thicker, 
actively engaged In introducing anu 
explaining Kantian . philosophy. 
Looking back, the American' traits- 
cendaritaUsl :' 0. '.B, -JFrOthli’gh'airi. 
judged :him. fairly, as " the source 1 . 
of moi's J inlelle«util life thriif any 
individual of : hl$ time or, if ri6t 


In old age. Carlyle even hud an 
admirable scepticism about what it 


meant to con temporaries : ** Whon I 
get icttca-s . . . from young men ”, 
fie told AlHnghoan, w —Oh, ' so 
impressed with Sartor I it.- tumo/st 
makes mA pick I ” There were o4her 
tasks. 

Lewes’s original Writing was 
deplorable, _ but be' accomplished 
pioneering studies lq aesthetics and 
philosophy and his Life of Goeihs. 
qan still be read with pldasme, ' 
■Geirirnri studies wrire 'a bond with 
George Ella t.- “ No a tie ”, she wrote; 

“ reveres and treasures the products 
of the German . mind riiore than w* 
do *\ For pfieisriivt-day readers , ths 
effect of the " Gowngn. ?doa ** ori 
George Eliot f* perhaps the chief 
wriy Fn which if survives in' Engllab 
llteintui-e.' No doubt, much that alia 
. re-used J came'' . through . the early 
'rom&ritlcs and Lewtos f but her iuteL 
lettual inHerltrinde'was ’also directly 


saw bis fortniji ,-ri. Hir. thoughts were' Germaniand even .almost exclusively 
In -the nir r; . , . ■ • .'• . German. ,' Ir. -she : explained, such 

;7 know led Ce could ha rllsnshsed .-with 


tizer r j ahd always the incahmaveMe 
Journalist or^wrltef qf Blje day. Hit 
Germanizing' ■ whs ' ; irispiratJoiieL ; 
add tossing a. friend, he spoke of his 
new discoveries .lit ‘German! literal 
turefts ifbowtfpg 'a new Heavens and 
a ribik earth and he ipaiptalned his 
apparent imagbuativa fervour until 
with the ' Completion . bf ■ - Sartor, . be 


knowledge could be dispensed .-with 
by. the : 1860s, -it was - only because 
“the two other greatest literatures 


wra* . xu iravv .uuiHi .vtss bummbi w 

fa&im' deferred tp oppoeitioo; and to ! 
hove 1 befn Hoo sensitive: * M- die 
labpur, of -i.trqjwlatipri VaridJ e'xpldna-' 


of :tbe -wririd qrfc .now impregnated, 
with the results of : Germap -labour 
and Gqrinaja genius - 

The yalrie pf. Dr AsbtohV succinct 
and thorojusli Wotk ls that If greatly 
enriches our. understanding' of such 
reladoiidhips. - ‘ 

^.’-V K. J. Fiplding 

K. /. Fielding is Saihtsbitrv pro.' 
fessor .'of English ■; literritwre 1 o<: 
.-• Edinburgh University . . .. ■ 
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The Civil Servant 3 an Inquiry Irito 

liritain'a ruling , class ■ ' • 

liy Peter jKellncr and Lord 

Crowther-Hunt 

Macdonald, £0.95 

ISBN 0 354 04487 7 

There was a tlnio whan radicals 
were keen to defend the Civil .Ser- 
vice against accusations made by 
irresponsible reactionary critics 
such ns the late Lord. Hewarr, 
author' of The New Despotism. We 
were told that hta views were much 
exaggerated. Harold Laski urged us 
to believe that there was no phan- 
tom army of bureaucrats lusting 
for power. More recently, there 
seem to have been suspicions 
abroad (see Cross man, Baiogit. 
Fai ken tier Bonn) that some civil 
servants, if not exactly lusting for 
power, arc at least not lusting to 
put into effective operation all the 
schemes for which Ministers hove 
received a man da to and the backing 
of their party conferences- 
Criticism of the selection pro- 
cedures for higher civil servants Is 
also Familiar. It Is pointed out that 
of thbso who succeed in open com- 
petition a largo proportion come 
from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. This must either be 
because the selection process Is 
biased in favour of Oxford and 
Cambridge candidates, or because 
the best , candidates coma from 
Oxford and Cambridge, Once inside 
the Civil Service Oxford entrants 
seem to progress more rapidly then 
Cambridge entrants but no one 
either seems to drink that. this shows 
promotion procedures to bo biased 
against Cambridge recruits or is 
tactless enough to suggest alter- 
native explanations. 

In the first part of The Civil Ser- 
wilts, Peter -Kellner' and Lord 
Crowtlier-Hunb reltbrate mhny of the 
Ctincisms- made ■by -tbie -Fulton Cum- 


in parts two- and three there is 
a great deal of useful eud lively' dis- 
cussion and illustration of the re la- 
1 ti on ship's between senior civil ser- 
vants and ministers. It is suggested 
(though perhaps with some exag- 
geration) that ministers often find 
it difficult to have informal discus- 
sions together without civil servants 
being present . and that ministers 
find it harder to transact business 
with persons outside the public ser- 
vice than do top civil servants, 
since the ministers 1 diaries and 
engagements are available as a mat- 
ter of routine to civil servants but 
not vice versa. Inside departments, 
it is noted, policy committees of civil 
servants may operate without minis- 
ters being present or seeing the 
minutes of their deliberations, and 
before budgets confidential consul- 
tations dre held between the Trea- 
sury and Permanent Secretaries, 
though their ministers are told 
nothing. Cabinet minutes, it is 
alleged, are not normally cleared 
with the Prime Minister before cir- 
culation so that what tho cabinet 
has decided becomes in effect what 
the civil service says it has decided 
(though presumably cabinet agendas 
provide an opportunity for ministers 
to haggle about die minutes of the 
previous meeting, unless cabinets 
are different from every other com- 
mittee kuown to mankind). 

Many readers will find the later 
chapters on Civil Service-Parlia- 
mentary relationsiiips the most 
interesting in die book, since they 
point to some unresolved issues in 
our constitutional practice. Can the 
House of Commons, for example, 
Insist on having particular officers 
in a department give evidence to 
its select committees? If Members 
of Parliament have the duty of 
scrutinizing the working of depart- 
ments, to -what extent should they 
have the right to know how depart- 
ments conduct their : internal 
business pr what advice was given 
by whom on what?- How is the 
line to. be - drawn between back- 


Tlie Other Pareto 
edited by Placido Biicolo 
Scolar Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0 85967 516 5 ' 

As an economist, Pareto's reputation 
is secure. His work has passed into 
the mainstream of economic thought, 
the central concept of welfare econo- 
mics Is called “ Pareto optimality ", 
and the celebrated 11 Pareto curve of 
income distribution ” has been used 
by inland revenue departments to 
detect what band’s of tax payers 
must -bp presenting false returns. 
But his reputation as a political 
scientist and sociologist 4s far from 
established. Even In Italy (where 
Puretoiogy is a minor growth indus- 
try) interpretations differ sharply, 
and outside Italy one is hard put to 
it to find any interpretations at all: 
except perhnps as an "intellectual 
curiosity ". 

The only works translated into 
English are the great Treatise of 
General Sociology (although, at one 
million words people might think 
unkindly that this was itself more 
than adequate) ; The Manual of 
Political Economy ; and' the seminal 
essay. “ An Application of Sociologi- 
cal Theories ", There is also my own 
anthology and commentary, Pareto : 
sociological writings, first published 
in 1966. And that Is all. Yet Pareto's 
collected works, in the definitive t 

Dnfi'vtii nlrkllaliaJ her • 


runs to 30 volumes end among these 
are two major works — die Course in 
Political Economy (1896) and Socia- 
list Systems (1902). 

- Vilfredo Damaso Pareto was bom 
in Paris in 1848 and died at C£ligny 
In .Switzerland In 1923. It would 
be very surprising if his' political 
and sociological views had re- 
mained the- same in the course of . 
his 75 years which began in the 
annus mirnbilis of European, liberal- 
ism and ended only soven months 

after the fascist march on Rome: 
anil J 


opaque style. More iniimriiinily it 
suffers through cinifl.il ing two 
levels of exegesis ; ilic author .simul- 
taneously tries tu slmw limv one 
notion of Pnrcto'-s Miccmk-il in 
another, and also tu interpret mid 
criticize them. Ill the nieilley it k 
very unlikely Unit the ueupUytc 
will receive any clear imp res.-, ion of 
Pureto's developed system. More- 
over, some uf the nuthur’s exegesis 
is highly comrovorMal : in one pas- 
sage, for instance, where Professor 
Bucolo is commenting on some 
(rather exiguous) extracts frmn the 
Treatise, he scorns to be telling us 
that Pareto's positivism is really 
hermeneutics. A bizarre conclusion: 
and supported by some very 
questionable textual iiuerpretution. 

Professor Eucoln calls his book 
The Other Pareto : but le/mt other 
Pareto ? He himself never tcll.s us 
and Professor Fletcher’s into rusting 
Introduction does not conclusively 
tell us, either. Was the’ title selected 
by analogy with tho expression 
“The Other Marx” — that is to say, 
is it intended to show that there Is 
an “ earlier Pareto ”, a liberal and 
tender-hearted Pareto, and that 
Pareto does not deserve his reputa- 
tion as a proto-fascist ? 

Certainly this is the verdict the 
author reaches in his conclusion. If 
so, there is nothing at all original 
either in fihds discovery or in Us 
demonstration. The contrast be- 
tween the earlier liberalism and 
the later anti-human itariaidsm and 
conservatism is well known to ail 
modern students of Pereto. What 
is quite lacking In the author's con- 
clusion is any convincing statement 
aa to whether there really are two 
Paretos with two contrasting views, 
and if not, how these apparently 
contrasting views can be reconciled. 
The answer, I think, is that there 
are not two views but two' vastly 
different emphases. Pareto's basic 
standpoint is identical throughout: 
it is a fierce belief in the viuuo of 
individual freedom and the necessity 


Around 19, 


Sochtl Change in France 
Hv Mlchalinu Vaugh 




Noticeboanl is compiled 
by Patricia Snntinclli and 
Mila Goldie 


Chairs 


Kolinsky und Pda Sheriff T.ttr f Sharp, Formerly settlor lecturer 
Martin Robertson, £9.95 1-jn the University of Glasgow, has been 
ISDN U 85520 123 1 appointed to rhe second choir of 

1 T„*rrirs ami gynaecology at the Uni- 

~ -4 versify of Sheffield. 

Ait understanding 0 f *> Dr Nicholas D.- Deakln, head of the 
France, it seems, commits central policy unit of the Greaicr Lun- 

nlllv to the dmnZr^din Council,. has been »W«rtntrf to the 


lecturer In Ucotnl medicine In the Uni- 
versity c>f Bristol, has been appointed 
tu the clulr In dental surgery .it the 
University of Liverpool from July 1, 
1980. 

Professor P. T. Rlckctis, reader In 
Romance languages in the department 
uf Hirsute ties, University of flimi ing- 
haiu, lias been appointed to the James 
Burrow chair of French, University of 




Liverpool, In succession to Profes- 
sor C. A- Mayer. Professor Ricketts 
will rake up this appointment on Occo- 


Li ver poo I 

Headers ; R. J. Stager (ancient history 
tiiul classical ui ch .ico logy) ; p. J. Buck- 
land and J. R. Fisher (modern history) ; 
J, M. Turner ( Uiuchciulstry ) ; M. P. 
Arhercon (geology) : P. T. Andrews 


siilimisly retrenches the grouoif Em j 1980. 

ceded in the aftermath of left' pwjteg.or j, Fletcher, consultant senior 
mem* tn the point where i| 

now regained all or most oh r " 

givun up, uthcr perspectives' gy 

temporary France ‘ ifriy, dj . t a 1 kmb^m w 
more adequate view. •' 

«.S£ 2 f“J£t •" 2 S I V*U w-y. a ».p«- 


Awards 


partisan groups, with ..{he iftayal medals for 19S0 at Its nnnlvcrs- 

Inl-mn n rniiifa I. > . >.,< 


taking a central rola in likely meeting on December 1 to the fol- j 
mid who loses, and d!roa!ixc»|fowing : Sir Donys Wilkinson, vice 
towards its own objeedmg chancellor of tho University of Sussex ; 
to have been rhe prevailing J^F^fcssor Henry Harris, regius profes- , 
over rhe nast 200 v«r< of medicine at the University of 

Ate 5 Dr J' *• w,ld ' chairman of i 

f l a ‘ reccing werjMm ^ commonwealth Scientific und i 
Important, of course, out rt, industrial Research Organization, Aus- 
their effects arc more eppuot |ri«a. 1 

real, inculcating a healthy Inr On the some day It will also present ] 
revolution rather than'eucwif" ' . 

real attempts at thoro#h~"n 

reform. Indeed, while lb it ^ mb 

of particular interest' 

fluctuated (France is ho g- MTOffl jTgjM n iMTl fU IVM| E 
country or small i 

keepers and peasants it wri j ■ , . , _ . „ , . I 

25 vonrx non) rliut of the Kiri • FlMlipolnts : a bibliography of political 1 

thnmhoot the world com- l 
solidified and branch ed mA by Mr Gcrry smith nnd published i 
Us tentacles now penetnttj.Jy the Headland Press alma to present 1 
tually every nook and him,;. the user with a selected list of articles l 
French Ufa. 

Tills book by Professor ~ T , . 

°P en University 

1968-centred view 
France. You can’t lenora.k^-^ , 
what did it mean, ana mortw.Slturflfly August 16 


ber 1, 1980. 

The Htnltts und title of pmfessor has 
been conferred upon Dr J. C. Wood- 
row, reader iif the department of medi- 
cine in the faculty of medicine, Uni-, 
versify of Liverpool,' 


medals to : Sir Derek Barton, director 
of L'Insliliit dc Chemlc des Substances 
Naturclles, Glf-sur- Yvette, France— the 
Copley Medal ; Professor W. P. VJnen, 
Puyntlng professor of physics at the 
University of Birmingham-— the Uum- 
ford Medal ; Professor A. W. Johnson, 
professor of chcinlslry, Sussex univers- 
ity — tho Davy Medal ; Professor S. ' 
Wright,- professor of genetics, Univer- 
sity or Wisconsin, USA— the Darwin 
Medal ; Dr F. J.- M. Farlev, dean of 
the Royal Military College of Science, 
Shrlvcafuim — the Hughes Medal ; Sir 
Edward Abraham, professor of chem- 
ical pathology, Oxford University'— the 
Mullard Prize and Medal. 


miibii.vii i i i • ii nuumiQ 

(physics) ; G. A. Parker (zoology) ; 
G, J. Dockruy (physiology). P. A. 
Chat tert uii and J. L. Moruzd (electrical 


on trouble spots throughout die world. 
Countries covered arc those In wblch 
either Internal opposition to the gov- 
ernment or intervention by external 

f io<wers could result In physical via- 
ence, ranging from Isolated civil dis- 
turbances to major international war. 
(Copies available from Headland Press, 
PO Box 9, Hartlepool, Cleveland, prlco 
£3.95 tor paperback, microfiche £2.95.) 


A Christmas poster designed for 
London Transport in 1937 by Tom 
Eckcrsiey who is regarded ns Eng- 
land’s greatest living poster 
designer. His works arc being 
exhibited at the Camden Arts 
Centre in Arkwright Road, North 
London until September 7. 


programmes August 16 to August 22 
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engineering and dcctrenlcs). Senior 
lecturers : Joan J. Taylor (prehistoric 
archaeology) ; R. N. Orledge (music) ; 
A. V. Knowles (Russian) ; N. B. Back- 
house and- P. C. Chacwln (applied 
niatiiemailcs ami theoretical phy-ilcs) ; 
H. A. Collin (botany) ; 9. M. Walker 
(inorganic, physical and Industrial 
chemistry) ; G. P. Scott (pure mathe- 
matics) ; N. M. Beattie (education) ; 
P. M. Johnson (immunology) ; m. L. 
Cliance (parasitology); W. E. Lindup 
.(plinrmacniosy and therapeublcs) ; 
J. CuimliJRhJfli (ojiorative dental surg- 
ery) ; W. Ecclc&ton and E. M. Williams 
(electrical engineering and elec- 
tronics) 5 A. K- Lewkowlcs ( media nlcal 
engineering I ; J. E. Cox and W. R. 
Ward (veterinary clinical studies) ; S. 
M. Pepper (architecture) ; J. P. Dicken- 
son (geography) ; M. P. Ramadan (Oto- 
riiinn-Iarj'iigulugy) K. G. Morse 
(law). Lecturers: G. P. Snalth and 
0. A. C. Witile (French) ; H. Gee, A. 
Murray und P. M. Tromans (obstetrics 
and gynaecology) M. E. Hunt 
(psychiatry) ; M. J. Gregory (operative 
denial surgery) ; T. Prime, and C. L. 
Ryan (law) : G. P. Scanlao (barrister- 
at-law) ; R. M. Butt (veterinary path- 
ology) ; D. J.-. Hall (business, studies) ; 
D. E. Hojman (economics, Jointly In 
the Centre for' Latin-Amerkan 
Studies) ; A. B. Campbell (extension 
studies). Tenipcirury lecturers : P. J. 
Everett (musk); J. M. R. Guncratno 

r tori nary -preventive . medicine) ; 
K. Forrest (economics). 
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" Directions In Nuclear Engineering 
Research ”, a meeting fur tusctisslun 
between universities and 'Industry tn tho 
UK sponsored by Uic SRC and the In- 
stitution of Nuclear Engineers Is to 
be held on September 19, in the engin- 
eering deportment of the University of 
Cambridge, - Triraiplngtoti Street, 
Cambridge. Topics include : What in- 
dustry needs, what universities und 


Institution of Nuclear Engineers, -A linn 
House, 1 Pencrley Road, London SE6 
2LQ. 


A call for papera for the fifth inier- 
-national conference on hlahor educa- 
tion ” Survival and Revival to be held 


September 1- 


1981, has been Issued 


by the Institute for Post -Compulsory 
Education at the university. 

Contributions and further In- 
formation from the Organizing Com- 
mittee, Fiffli Iutcmationnl Conference 
on Higher Education, Instltilto for Pnsl- 
Conrvpulsory Education, Lancaster UnL 
verslty, LAI- 4YL. 


■ ■iguvi jjuuutiiuii! ii|.iuitnv iuj i iiffs- 

m-pulsory Education, Lancaster UnL 
rslty, LAI 4YL. 


*' Alternative Futures ” b the 
theme of tills year's British Association 
for tlie Advancement of Silence’s an- 
nual meeting to be held at the Univar- 
sity of Salford,- from September 1-5. 
Speakers on education will include 
Sir Ieuan Ma'ddock, secretary of BAAS 
and principal of St Edmund. Hull, Ox- 
ford, on r ‘ Education for a changing 
society Furtlier details irtny be ob- 
tained from Mr C. E. Fyens, local 
secretary 1BA8Q1, Salford University, 
Salford MS AWt. 
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Appointments vacant 
Universities 

Fellowships & Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Technical Colleges 
Colleges and Institutes of 
Technology 

Colleges of Education 
Colleges of Further Education 

Universities 


gjjjj UNIVERSITY OF 
IP SOUTHAMPTON 


Computing Service 

Applications are invited for the following new poets, The 
Computing Service operates a dual processor icl 2970 
System, a large Honevweir 6080 SyBtem together with 
other .computing facilities' arid extensive, use of remote 
computing systems. The introduction of a microprocessor 
service, a University wide dtgitel communications system 
and the mechanisation of production processes are under 
development. 

1 » DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
{Head of Production) 

To . be responsible for ail aepeots of Computer 


Colleges and Institutes of 
Higher Education 
Colleges and Departments 
of Art 

Research Posts 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 


To , be responsible for ail aepeots of Computer' 
operations and administration, and to assist in the over- 
all co-pidinatlon ot the Service. Ref : 1151 /A 


2. MICROPROCESSOR SERVICE 

To Initiate and develop a microprocessor and micro- 
computer development sendee (Involving otoee collabora- 
tion with the Department of Eleouonlos). Rat ; 1152 / a. 

3v ADMINISTRATOR' f ~ 

To provide an administrative service Including the control 
of oompullng allocations and resources. Ref: 1 148/A, 

4. EXPERIMENTAL OFFICER 

To undertake maintenance and development of compui- 
' natw®' Ref • 5 ®^ art,0Ularly ln ^^nfcaUona and 

J an ,?r 8 J or Pfl’stB (etartlng salary will 
depend on qualifications end experience) ere: 

post 1 £10,442^12,564 

P08l 2 : £4 9 402-£10,484 :■ 

posts 3 & 4 . £4, 402-^7,410 

: gar 

*pprf 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MELBOURNE 

LECTURER 

(LIMITED TENURE) 

DEPARTMENT OP ECONOMIC 
HISTORY 

Applications arc Invited lor the 

C lllgn of lecturer (limited 
ire) In Eoonomlc History to 
oommenco as toon bs pcsalblo 
after 1 January, 1881. 

The Department of Economic 
History la located within the 
Faculty ol Economics and Com- 
merco, but le- also a member of 
Ihe'Arta Faculty and therefore 
abrade both Commerce and Arts 
aludenia. Its courier oonalat at 
present of a major Itrat year alib- 
le ot, Economy and Society 
(mainly European, Including 
Russian, social and economic 
history) , with later year aubjeds 
In Australian, Allan, United 
Slalea and Latin Amerloan coo- 
nomlo history, the history of eco- 
nomic thought and methodology 
ol 'economic history. The Depart- 
ment has an active poelgraduale 
programme with emphasis on re- 
I Beared In - Australian 'end ArfraiT' 
economic hietory ; the latter to. 

1 eludes e specially funded 
Investigation Into croee-oiiKural 1 
Influences on Asian-Autlrallan ; 
business relatione. 

.The ■gaqeaelul applicant will he. 
■KMCibd.la. gartbipAl# ■ In. . the 


| main lirai year course and at 
least one otlmr subject, and also 
ba aoffvefy engaged on research. 
Salary will be within the range 
of *A1 7,024 to SA22.364 and the 
poalllqn will he far three years 
In the first Inelanoe. An appoin- 
tee and dependants from Jrner- 
stile or overseas will be eligible 
for aeefatartce with travel and 
removal expenses. 

For further details about the 
hoBlUwi contact Dr. E. A. 
Beevsr, Deper.lment of Eoonomlo 
H stay. In the University, , 

All ippIlMHort* - oloee on 29 
August, i960. 

Conditions of appointment ertd 
eppl|oat|on procedure svelleble 
from Association ol ■ Oonjmpn- 
watlfh UiUvei'elUM (Appli.) 30 
Ogdon BpiMre, London W01H 


BELFAST 

the qubeN’b university 
lectureship in 

P3YCHQLQOY 

- TNT of PBY- 
tonablp from Deccm- 
980. such oilier 


Interests must, bi primarily li! 
tho oron of social psychology* 

In addition to unde J 

teaching. the auccoss 

cant will do expected to can 
tribute to tho throo profes- 
sional training courses provided 
by tho Department 
Initial placing, which will 
aepprd on ago, OKponsnco and 
qualitrutiane. will bo made at 
ana of tho Ural (hro.- points on 
ths scaTa (lmdqr. rovlowi Itar 
itwlurera : RB.O&a. ea.SVl, 

£0,727 rising to E10.4BH Willi 


coniribuioiy pension rl " 
•indor tho F.S.E.U, or u.« 
lie appointment will bo sub 
to a period of probation ol 
to throe yoara In duration. 

particulars may ba 
11,0 Poisonnol 
Officer, T7io Quean 1 • Unlvtr- 

flSn& SgtSS: dCU&b 
SSTftl. MS8. ,lho ““ 

BRADFORD 

TUB UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

in Computer Bclo/ice 
.Tech. Computing end 
oaslng. Lecturers 


settle" £0.032 la 

Pjul (culara/eppllca 
,JH. bo. rot urn a i 

ef. ,r S 
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; BUCKINGHAM 

THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
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Universities continued General Vacancies Fellowships and Studentships 


Official Appointments 
Appointments wanted 
Other classifications 
Awards 

Announcements 

Exhibitions 

Personal 

Courses 

Holidays and Accommodation: 


NEW ZEALAND 

■srasB 1 T®®® 7 

■ Connect Appointment! 
Ann'Jratloiu ora IrwiioJ Tor 

?«s? ,,, il8aoS. 'KtiSSvTssffi 

liprriwico " tho food rn- 

Hamels 

JKcfratog and or rood mol- 
nccrlnu. 


DORSET 


l.tCCTURER- IN 
lr.LEcUMMUNlGAHUNS 

111 A SCHOOL or SI0NAL9, 
Itt.i milord Cuinp runs poal- 
grjiHiAtA. UNO and iniroduc- 
lory lOiuv'S for graduate offl- 
iota unit sonior non-corrunta. 
siono'l nffliwa. .nirro ora 


ScYr a T. n c d 0 nn SiSB® S 

rallied SUb)M&. aro lntpgrttM 


LIVERPOOL 

THU UNIVLllSTIY 

INSTITUTE OF l^riVNNION 
Studils 

. Appllcallona 


teulSi? Sf Vi. 

from csndldaiiw wlili 

BCfldnmlc quallllrai lulls 

■ ubaiontiol Dxpiirlonie ln ih L - 
iaachlng . Of adum. Prafer- 
cncc will . bo ulvun In annil- 
canli qualified In lilaturv nr 


□aagraphy and. additionally. 
1 o tnpso with loach In p and re- 
iporlonco hi Loral 

S i. fnltloUy, duiloB will 
0 oroanlsfna rvsiiAiiil 
blllly for tho Iniimun's extra 
mural ^ | pronrflmmo In West 

m on a icain rlalnn l<> 
4Q4 nor annum. 
Applications. . inqr-ihn- with 
names of Ihrco rofrrors, 
should bo racolvud mil lah' 1 
than O 8f*Tilomht'r. i'jtiO, hv 

BMSf: Mr® 

, from wliain liirllu-r iwr- 


THE OPEN UNlVEHSm* 

1‘AUULTY OF 8CENCB 
Gountic coonpiHATOt ■ 

IN CHEMI8TUY i 
Applications in laWM b - 

dtKipUno at ths OpmUK , 

P 

Tlio main dullci omkim : 

de’mj?. mSSAWS • 

lorlfll sorvlcos to coone ue 
protlucing mulil-insdu ub , 
grudiuto courses In C3i*muj fc 
Annllrants aitourd nave n< R 
dograa In Chemistry a i f 

R iatnd subloct, end an lKa p. 
academic admlnlsirsllna fc 

Appllrnllnn Tottna andts"' 
thrr parilculars aro jnuui, 
frnin tho Aastslant fienW-- 
Sclnnco (2040/1?. thTSsf 


Dairy Tcciirioia'iy at Diploma 
and nosi9rJdu.n# tevola,* 

flnnnintmont will bo an tljo 
Lecturer Kale ocrordlna ui 
!naii(:c.illoni and evnortonce. 
(ontracl nr-pQUitmonla nio tor 
n ionn or up to ihroo yoars. nro 
not nornully rrnnwablo. blit 
tarry with them, a relocation 

allow. -nee, 

flslnry! NZS1B.149 fo 
NZHB.0K5 per annum. 

■l-sy Sff’VKaS'"® 

Eras wrsfea 

fflt'oarf’we ]rBi 

Kcgbpor or the uiUvenily. . 

■ ApnllcaHoiw. close on SOth 

RarrlPmlwr. lOnO. 


gapicmbw. 1WO. 


Polytechnics 


iury , uiii-i-j im u.muw.,, 

ion unci senior non-commls* 
iionod oMtfora. Tlicre . nra 
pxci-tlcnt UihoralorlAi nna B 
llowUitl Pui Uiinl 8>,r|i-s l cum- 
■■uiet* aystoni ami worhlnu tun- 
•llllans urr> romtiarabli' tu Uiose 
tn a puit-iothnli-. 

Die per- on «m»tnlod -Will 
fnlu a dnpiinniom uf (IVllInn 
tociurcrs tn-.lruciing orricera un 
ino cnulnccrlno Jnd monagB- 
iii ant of n. Hilary command, ana 
ronituL roiiiinuiULalloii ona in- 

ronnatioii ay*(Lim. The loc- 
Hirers nrn nnrucuiarly concornod 
with illQlioJ alunnl procou »n. 
(Ulc-r itf.ilgn. lUta transmlMlon. 
orror dolor don ond 
ami aiatlal speech 

rmwiid.it m must t»ie nn 
honoiire dp'iira or on winlva- 
loni or higher qualifies Hon in 
ti i-Aierant telrccmmiuilra lions 
subtext . Tivt chlng Dxporloncq 
in the design or operation or 
digital irlccoininunlcuiton sye- 
letns would be an advantage^ 

Sinning ajiar* In Uranuigi* 
LS.i.'JU to R8.9'i0 according lo 
qunlli Icallons nnd experience. 
Promotion prospocle. 

■ For further details end an 
uppllcullon form 1 10 toj“- 

nbane Daslngstoho ( 02Bfa , 
fiS'J31 luneworlnji swvfce 
btaies outetd* oljice hours) 
/O410 

Ministry - ol ■ Defanee. 


'.'.'..y i'v. f-i 


The University of the Woel Indloe 
Ceve Hill Campus 

THE RONALD TREE FELLOWSHIP 
IN CREATIVE ARTS 

Applications are invited from artists In the United King- 
dom lor (he Ronald Tree Fellowship. This will be hBld 
lor - a period of up to twelve months at the University 
ol thn West Indies. Cave Hill Campus, Barbados, W.l. 
This Ronald Tree Memorial Award is Intended to fur- 
ther interest in the creative . arts in Barbados. Prefer- 
ence will be given lo candidates with training and ex- 
perience in Drama Teaching and Professional Theatre. 
Artists who consider themselves eligible should write 
for further Informallon and application forma to: The 
Inter-UnlvorBlty Council, 90-91 Tollsnliam Court Road, 
London W1P ODT, 

The envelope Bhould be markod Ronald Tree Fellow- 
ship ". 

Closing date for application^ Is September 15, 1980. 


Administration 


INSTITUTE OF 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

Education Officer 


.. from wlioin (iiniu-r par- Unlverslly. Welioa R£ ., 

Icolan _ may . bf iihlnliiPd. Mlllon Koyncs MKT 6AA. •: 

Quota Ref. HV/KH-lllLS. TrTpidiouj Mliioa 'Xtnnf 

lll'ii»l)GU4m : there hi&t'i 


LONDON 

.THE IJNIVLIISIIY 

oouJSMrnis' cui.LUnc 

PROPOSED SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL BCIKNCI'-S 

PXecutivb^ ormxn 

proposed school ni-rim 

Appircallona wo Invited tor 
this now post whtcli carrhi, 
raapanslbLUty tor ilio brqunUu 
lion and mnivigoinoni of Ui 
nroposga School urilco. flaiuli 
-L-It«i must have U llynly. 
Ifijlbla afiliujfl to work: Ii.ivu 
imca skill* , general adniim- 
-draUw ond tnqMflcjlul oxjicrl 
. * knowimiao or i 

worK Hna shall) a on 

Htnu wlili punp 

-air. and/or rolova 

■fiasui**-® 

dor ravlnw) on 
by 14 liirrumcnis 

d«r ,nc, ‘ ia,nn 


ii]'ji»i)GB-l4ni : there b ■><<-: 
linnr onaworina Mink* B)v. 


THE OPEN Ufflvmif; 

FACULTY OF 0CtEWi | 


BRIGHTON 

TUB POLYTBCHN W 

FACULTY OF MANAGEMENT 
AWD INFOnMATTON 

MANAGEMENT CENTRE 
AppUntiMu are Invited for 


FACULTY OF3CtEM! ! . 

S&SfS 

iMiiK-niinnB ora Invltri »!' manBaemeflt undcee. Indus- 


COO I (I)IN ATOll IN PHmO / 
Aimtl'-oHons are invUrih:' 


Augtui is<i. jij 

LONDON 

TlIO UNIVERSITY 


iwjMPU'ran eciuNliHT) 

Aitpllcatlona am Invllml tor 
l from ah sunn iih 
- jaiJAyr.ii^PuT 


Thq main duUM of JS' 1 ? 
nro to provide am*'. 
ni;„dcni1c, ■Anlnlltoltvi i® . 
oiliutrUI aprvtce* w KJSv 
I cant* urpduclng 
iuiitrrnradtiato . eranw^J' 
uhyalCH. Apnllaats u»i 
liitvo a prat tiwlf 

tiutfon. » 

Hip appolMmini U 
tlir^o yeera .am 

!«' date far .ppW-I 
Mtitnaborl. Jt 


tufumatlon ayafoms , win 

E agetnent lervlce*, InclUd- 
commner-beasd asntama. 
Ila mrtor experience nn 
•aaed . raconAntadatlon. - 

QUBilflaeuaM! apod none 
Degree In eppraprfaio dlsd- 
pUna naaree preferred. _ 
LECTTJriEn ii in nuaiNESs 
oniiANiaA-noN nnd sys- 
tems with .sound practical 
experience and noad tUcorcU- 
caf ablllly In oraanliailon 
aimcturas and BdmmUtrativa 
sy llama, Public aqctor or. ln- 
uailrlsl Dxpcrlarwa an added 
rKommondetlon. • 

K Qualiriniianii Good Ilona 
genre* in cnmninic/Flnanco/ 
Riulne8i Sludlot Ulghor Degroa 


: _ Qualifies tloi 
geuree in 6 
P • BM ln eM Siu3 
i-i praTerrod. 


i Salary: Leclurar II — A4A01 

IVfil to£«. r 

Application forma ami 

■ nmner dstmu from . tho 
i.PwKuin* 1 arilcor, Brighton 
i • Pwyertrntc.. Moulaocqomtt. 

to.ahlan HNS 4AT. Tolophonet 
1 JWahioii fiOSMB.. Ext. . SdST. 
I< ' than 8 dale Soplombor If 


LONDON 

tob 

LECTURER R 

1148 «S 8 ^.i^M^ ORY 

Applicant should have a 
pclai InterMt In 19Ui »d 
tury arrAMecture, ext 

4Pi; on. Wa», 

rranc* and America would bo 
an odvanlngo, Homorch oxpeii- 
once la ranuli-Ml. 

Duties inoludo leaching on 
coursH «p la. first dugra* Mid 
•-•VofSAloTvil level Tn Arch I - 
inro, intartpr Daslqn end 
_lneortng Product Desiun, 
uiiia the cow dm o Urai of dis- 
BorlBLiDn woik Uirouuhoul tho 
doparmiBiit. 

iw™i!ri! , ^ a “ bi5301 

inirUtor pertiflulai. 
oxn<! lea Ilona forms from tho 
BraffliiB Officer, Polytechnic nl 

HS,d.Mon^^OAS? roUBh 


■ LIVERPOOL 

' THB POLYfEClINIC 


The Institute of Quantity Surveyor*, an espnndioK profesatonal luli- 
tutmit with approximately 12,000 members, wishes to appoint an 
Education Ofllcer. Tfe sucreseful applicant, ai lwad of the depart. 
msnl, trill bo reapondbto to tho Director for implementing the 
Institute's policies ovw the whole educational Reid, Including the 
Institute's own degree-level examination, tnoraplk.ni, irtinlna and 
experience requlremems and raid -career education. 

Applicants should have a degree or ipproprtolo professional quilifl- 
cu(dm and some experience of edocaUonal admlidstnulon and com- 
mittee work. Salary by negotiation. 

Appllndoni should he ant (o the Dbrelae, ImtiinU ot Quaedty 
Sarreyors, M GhwHstar FUce, London Will 4 AT, 1> u ret elope 
marked ' Education Officer \ 


. {ha * DEPARTMENT OP BUlLOiNO include : publicity, maul; 

AND CSIV1L UNUINBUrTno relations. College publl 

jomn, ,il!nn, ilulxn and nrln 


Hull College of ' 
Higher Education 

IKFORMATIOK SERVICES 
OFFICER . 

Applications are Invited 
tor thn senior post ol 
Information bervlgea OMI- 
oor. The psiaon aopoift- 
led will have ovorall 
responsibility for Informa- 
tion services wllhin the 
College, and duties will 
Include : publicity, media 


LIVERPOOL 

THE UNIVERSITY 

AD M .N A ra^n T dB?W.S 

Applications 
two pox is . or 

u f tfi* 'Adrnlnlsiratlvo Secru- 

is^miX yffaFr 1,1 ui - 


ppr annum i undor rev fowl . 
Tho Initial ialnr«* — *••>- 


K U UMiy 10 bo Ir 
er half or tlio araio. 


expoflunce 
lb no I dale, 


lecturbr ii/^cnior 

UN_< > TN/ r [l l nV EM AT 1 C 8 


K 4 .U &1 10 


OXFORD 
THE POLYTEOtlNIO 
DEPARTMFNT UP 


MA^IICM ATtSr Arf^or* CN^'N- 

glnreelna. oiBiiliiv Hurviymg 
and nuildlng Survey Inn. 


ahiriil. OdvenuaflU. 'Hie -I 
fbUMM drive vehicles b 
-rtpdx. • Him Ii ■ riwsteal O 
■ MpT-elc pfeolbgrapli cdlWctlodT 



pMM«a1 
u Papua . 
A . 


.^erUTl^ 

-sssna^yfM 

iofaiodoflt/. 

hliririeriat Ji 


JMS' 1 to MudtaitB ai PrelimjjTaWYS 

ra?bi S22V «^rartdu& r -i 

«» Dtpkima 


: • DEMCIN UHlYERSiTf 
^Victoria, Australia - 

J • i' IECT0RER 

. IH S0ClAL AHTriR6fpLpGY . 

AppHutldna '»ie '.' jityltqd ■ ' frpm' 
oandlelgtee •• , with apprOprigia . 
qualllloatlona (irvoludlng -field 
W®rti) ■ for the aboYe-menlldiwd 
po«| to the School of Soolal 

ran. 




,. . EDINBURGH 

HtHioT-WATT UNiviinaiTY •; 


, Willi 

fipgamaalinnB . 1 ,UW,y of 


fSftk Q onti na j| 
ro, iMoi roa T a “ 1!nns - * " 

Januuaoe.for s 


NliW ZEALAND 

J4S8,8TA ^tl® 


SLtCTWIGAL WiaiNldctUNn 




^lj^o quoin roforence 

: (Tiosina dolo la 14 dnv; 
from tlio apponranee of. this 
ndverilirniml. . 


B rhnlc, a Rntinoy wreei, 


PRESTON 


STUDIES 

« Bd for 
II in 


'^^e^aypppintment^to com- 


Povrar ertd '.Soolely 1 he «?• 
/malrdaln Jha 


ypNsndiy-kVcl troefc 1 VTlie. ■’ 

58SuS^ ^saSlM^SSn*^ " nd .WraUliM for, jRa • ■ 

1 .mSSm - * hlwajd. haw. 




1 . epurspa 


TUrra-yiar coni 
wwjWoUoftl. fn 




nomwttona, , "’pT’”' . 

^JVPfjjMiwnl U tjrtu ally 'for; 'v: 

amK'sap* . 

-•MOM ylhf,rt*I^eWf(IO.:-...-| !,: 

Settry : «A1 7.78®: "to,' i SA23.303 / ’ 

f«(t anrwe.,:- v- r*-', ,■ . 

AgPl^ojU. r..(etn«faa'- ira^ra d ca vr 


• ‘"a 

#^a«s v?i 

■ahpuid' be Bfiit : to -lhn «& 


;jyWML*n Ujf ahouU alto 

■jWM&xae'A 


■ •w ’.if';. v .^.! 


V W • • ' - p' 



oetiona. design and print 
soiyicaa. Candidatea 
Bhould Ideally have jour- 
naliatlo , or puhllo rota- 
llong exporlonoe. ar.d a 
knowledge ol tho h H her 
education oyatem. Crea- 
tive and administrative 
abilities aro eaaonllal. 
Salary Pol (1-6) £7.287- 
88.037 (under review) 
Appllosllnn Forms and 
fiirlher dotalls are avail- 
able (rent : 

Personnel Section, Hull 
Collage of Higher EdHca. 
tlon, Queona Qardani, 
Hull. HU1 3DH 
JQ i A Cloalng Dale i 
U y 27 lh Auguat, 


VBMlty, 

TrbTn 'wbbm“ KiHher nnr- 
l Iiji tore niay bo ojitnined. 

I Cnnilidotct uvoraBas who v/|sn 
to do so mar .send only one 
rt ' 


LIVERPOOL 

TUB UNIVERSITY • 

AD MINIS IllATIVB ASSISTANT 
IN TUB FACULTY OP 
MEDICINE 

AiipUcalloite are Invited . tor 
a' nasi of Adminislrellve 
Aiiliipnt in the Focmty or 
MOdlcIna. Tlig iliitlas of th~ 
pi»i will dipona bn the apillud 
and expHjcncq of ' 
rut oandldiio. 


' The aa 
t ranqo, B 


will .be. within 

lo 28.769 


LIMSRPOOL 

r. . : 111B UNIV^nSITY. 

APFOtNTMBNf Op ASSISTANT ; 

: > (- 

Annlleallona nrn Invited for - 
a p»*al of ASSISTANT REGIS- 
TRAR tn tho r. Otfico ot mb, , 
Administrative 8<tcr«ttiY. .■ 

•' * Tha J beredn ‘kttobUted . will . 

■ oabtht too 'AdmlnlettgUVa' .TSoo- 
rtlary el n aenlor lapeb; .Hio . 

' poat ■ Is parUculariy aultotalo 
tor ihoao who have aomo. years • 

. mcpartonce Jn Udivorelty Qd- 

■ iti Inhrtrii t<i n ' a riti 'wtfo; ari'acuSk- 
; tfid .-to.fwuen.-.ihet; gxpertqnco 
‘ qa' , e nfelude 'to' ■ indra aontor 

appotolfno^i., : ^ 

V ..Tliio eatafeir , wiir- .be wltliln 
; the -rang* BB.472 tt» £10.484 . 
pop annum (uptier rnvtow) 

Thei miUsh oeisiy VrtB; b? de- 
I tannin od . according to quail ft- > . 

' daQon’a and 'ekRoriondo of tho 
.aueeowtol' .qrauIWatei • but. Mg; 1 V . 
llkpiy ,lo ba , In ' tbp Lowsr hrif . .. 
or uio scaio. | ■- - --.j 

ApblicaUona. (IQ copioe)' . tefj ' 
aolhoi' with Uio' hdriiei 'and 
addra^aqs . of. rnntiwis •!'• 

: ehavld be focdlviiii Ml tolur 
i- Hum SoplBmber. fli' 1080; W 
■ the Roglairari The UnlyobMtY-’ . 

P.O, pox.' . 147, i. tlvonioolv i- 
. LA9 3px. Wm whom' fUrfhgt* 

' porucotara mqy .bo . oblafnod- 
( Candidates overeoaa Who wuh, ; 
to do so may send omv ono 
-oopy. pu .afrmaJUv .Quote * 
i fMtnoo RVf(W&/TneSi * * *■ *• • 


!«a»W r M-de‘&r 

mined according, lo tha quatl- 
rlcailons and exbprifnre Of Iho 

if Iho acala. 



Research Posts 




HULL COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
School ol ArcMleelura, 
Building ond Civil 
Engineering 

SOCIAL RESEARCHER 
[TEMPORARY! 

In the near future Hull 
Corporation will build 32 
Lom Energy Houses 
heated primarily bv aiet- 
trlally ne-iernlod by a 
single Inrgo windmill. 

Tho Alternative Tech- 
nology Group, who ate 
designing Iho project, 
have received a grant 
from ine Social Science 
Research Council to con- 
tinue research for a fur- 
ther year Into Iho social 
and behavioural rupee la 
of living in IhooB hlehly 
(neulated houaea. ullte- 
Ing natural energy. A sur- 
vey ol tenants erg the 
development ol an edu- 
cation pronramma will 
both be undertaken. 

The reaSMohar will be ex- 
pected tg show, (nltlatlvo, 
whilst ' wcvkfng oioaary 
with the phyeiclBf and 
architect on the learn. 
Any Social Science da- 
olpllne will be con- 
sidered. prefe/a bry wl Hi 
some experience ol sur- 
vey! end an .appreciation 
of Iho energy crista. 
Salary : Lecturer 1— . 

E3.777-E8.48D. 

Appllcatlan tor qia andifur- 

a w detail* may be 
italnod from the address 
below lo whlah compleie-o 
forme should .be returned 
by 2Sth Ai/uuetj |RB0. 

The Faraonnel Soeliop 
Hull College ef Higher 
EduoaHon, . Quaan'a 
. ■» ~ i . Qerdane, 

Hull IIU1 SDH 


@ 


Telephone : 
224121 Ell. 


LONDON, S.W.i 

RRSBARGH ASSISTANT 
(two poets) 



pun ih^ 

two posts rrom holders of 
hlohor dearosa ar prawms with 
equivalent experience. 

Iho appointments will bn tot* 
a one or two year period, icii- 
able train October i , l‘'liO ur 
es soon aa possible ihuwaRer. 
salary will be jtt en oppraartat 

aula hnpotnted will ba baaod at 
Uio Board's Headquarters' ln - 

CB &ppl , li»flone, n 'wlUi cnrrlcu 
turn ' vttiio and the namra uf iw. 
academic rcrerorvs ahoutil bo 
sent, to the It rad quarters Staff 


Manager. Notional Coal Ona 
Hobart House, Uroavcnor Place. 
London HWlJt . TAB to be re- 
ceived ^oi lajor , thijn .August 


WARWICK 

TUB UNlVEUSITY , 


ih^sSf^ 

ABsoniATn/Fr.Li.ow' m ma 
Centro (op todiislriav lk-nncnuo 
and llustnfM M«8r?rrli tor 
rnrearch Into, the npnreilon and 
— ■-■■tog of the labour marknl. 
id mslniy by tha Man- 
ower Sorvloris , ponrnilatlon. 
JflndldatM should hnva n goad 
acnnomlrs degree, oroforably a 
uiMtgraduaie i&vor, with ai. 

fit . labour ' • economics 

working knnwladnB of 
alrig tgchnlquaSi Tboaa 
tH Hufflolent reaelr* ~ — 
ca may be cons 
ibblnlmenl 

• Balory will be lq eUher .nie. 
nnaoBTtn Rgnde . IA acala i 
fifl.rwya tn EQ. 7op .nar annum- 
ar XB scale : £4,403 to Eft..Vio 

t er ■ annum, /both under 

svlewi, according to nsmri- 
onoc. Hie anoolnUnmit v/iU be 
lenthlo for three years In i*-- 
Instance from October 

‘-'plication fortn » -nnd top. 


-f&MX 

■ R^Lr^§?IM«To' 

Xiffl a^«SK ,, “ Mon# 1 


n«i 

BUSS- ■»AS5Wftfc°r u 


" WARWICK 

tHb .UNi\'iiMnV ' ' . 
ADMliilfi'frtATtVB ASSIST ANT 


LIVERPOOL 
the uNiyijnsrrY^ . 


DURHAM 
Till: UNIVEUblTY 

■.. DEPARTMENT UI - _ 
ENU1NELHLNU HCILNuE 



^ non dl do tea ahoillil. have a 
degroo to cneULvorina or 
phyalcs. 

Ixiltlnl Mlrry. dour-ndinq' nn 
ago and quaUfLciUiixu. -will bu 
to tjhe nutgo or tlioa in 
S4.73Q on the Nnuoiut 
RMoflirh Rengu J U plus iuiat- 
utmiULtlon . 

Applies lions i A coc'.evi rrnui- 
Inp three lerm-cos should bn 
sent by Eoptninlnu- .1. fjfiO lo 
Ihe «ralvixar nnd Scculartf. 
Rclenco Laborj torlos. South 
Road. Dunham. L5H1 ALE. froin 
y ham further turUciUara may 


LEEDS ' 

TUB UNIVERSITY ! 

DEPARTMENT OF Oil GAN' IC 
CHEMISTRY 

'■ ■ RESEARCH' ' rELLQW 



. PreUmtaw Kwubln. may 
be «na.de to Dr n. W. JonM. 

atilwr ro ^ a » 



LONDON 

GUY’S HOSPITAL ‘ 

DEPARTMENT OP CLINICAL 
]>HVB(Cfl AND 
DIOENUIN EER1NO 

' • nESEAnej,! AR^fiTANT, 


smaim . 1 


SioJSf. 1 

Cfthdi 


i, 94a7’ InolilMvo' _. 
weighting < undor 


1 KS... 'SB. appo 

Condon i - 

ronaw), 

. Appilreilans- wllh toll rur- 
• rlcuTitai-vHatt qnd.iwo referees 
. r should bn.' pent 1 to Dr- ;0. W. 
MdMnator n| Iho above UdriM. 

-LONDON 

' QUEEN EUZARppi CDIJJXlB 

IOo.i ,, r5pndon 1 

poariDoi^^^siytiicii 


Apnllreuptia arm hi 


■MS 
BtU 
reo UI at Urn 


BboU*rn in mem. trial! 
m particular It Will taVW 
iBotoRon and cloning « 
DPnn for ■rotoyt-lRNA 


October. 1, 
m. Jo. work 
Pollard 


va 

'MfUQE. .Of ^ 
flcnetln 


BIRMINGHAM 

THE UNrvERITY 


;;;; 


I . ! GOVBS^AieNT STUD IBS, 

DpCLJNJNa 'school roll* 




tl can. 
o- Ebvlae- an 
mreU to 


. -10 Wi 


poat-eredluto 


EB.7G9 . nor. annum. . r 


f.709 nor. ann 

- | . I V 1 ' •! •' '• 
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TUB TIMKS HIGHER F.DUCAT 




Western Australian Institute of Technology 
School of Health Sciences 

W K KELLOGG PROGRAM FOR ADVANCED 
STUDIES IN HEALTH SCIENCES 

The Ins in via tut received a majcr grant from thaWK Kellogg Foundation to assist in the develop- 
mint of its Program of Advanced Studies in Health Sciences, 

This Program ptovtdas enhanced opportunities of professional devekpman I tor health profusions!!, 
educators and others working fn health related (li/dt through: 

{II format count studies at Oraduato Diploma and Matter's degree level 
(31 continuing professional education eatMtlss th various forms, including short courses Hiding 
to certificates of competence 

{31 research studies In health problems and related Issues of community concern. 

The Schoof of Health Sciences, which provides educational programs up to Master 's level for e wide 
range of Billed Iteefth professions, Is seeking to appoint six core staff to develop end implement the 
Ptegrem- Of those, the sp/tlor appointment (termed Associate Director I will be responsible to the 
Dean of Health Sciences for the operation of the Program, fn addition, provision * made for senior 
appointments as Visiting Fellows on a six to twelve month basis by negotiation. 

Aosoolate Director (flef K.1) 

The As boo! ate Director will be expected to provide educational and research leader- 
ship; co-ordinate academic and administrative management of the Program : establish 
eallvftfas designed to develop leadership potential In health sciences. ■ maintain affective 
community end professional Involvement to foster advancement of the Program. 

The suooesBful applicant wM possess health professional qualifications with higher 
degree In relevant field of education and/or health, and evidence of leadership capacity 
in research end graduate education. In the health field. 

Appointment Is at Principal Lecturer (Heed of Department) level for a three year term 
with the possibility of tenure. 

Core Faculty (Five Positions) (Ref K.2) 

Cwe staff will be responsible to the Associate Director for Implementing aspects or the 
Program according. to their fields of expertise. Duties wilt Include teaching, directing 
and undertaking relevant research, end staff development. 

The successful applicants will possess higher dogree, and research, clinical or educa- 
tional experience in one or more of the following fields: 

Biomedical Engineering Health Services Management 

Bfoslatlsllos Medical Sociology 

Clinical EducatFoh & Assessment Nursing i 

Confinuliig or Adult Eduostlon Occupational 'Health & Safety . 

Epidemiology Rehabilitation 

Appointment win be at Senior Lecturer or Leoluror level depending on qualifications and 
experfenco, for a period of one to three years with the poselbtity of renewal of contract 
or tenure. 

Visiting Fellows (Ref K.3) 

Applications era Invited from senior scholars In o field of health solanoas relevant to 
School's activities, Visiting Fellows will oonldbule to Program in appointee'* partlculBr 
lioM of expertlso. Appointment ond conditions will be by negotiation for a period of six 
to twelve months. . 
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AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 


Research Posts 
continued - 


INSTITUTE LIBRARIAN 

- Applications are invited from professional librarians 
wlln significant senior management experience for 
• lSl.o«,lrlno foundation v 

v 'KffiJpMled In Central Melbourne! has the largest 

eol,eae 
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Overseas 


LAURENTIAN UNIVERSITY 

School of Commerce and Administration 

|s seeking applloatlona (or teaching positions m ; 

FINANCE 

OPERATIONS MANAGEMENT 
MARKETING 

Rank and salary will ba aommensurala with experi- 
ence and qualifications. A Ph.D. Is dosired but an 
MBA with a professional designation and/or relevant 
experience will be given serious consideration. 

In making an appointment, primary consideration will 
be given to men and women who demonstrate that 
they will be able to perform well In the classroom 
situation. 

Laurentian University Is a bilingual int-llUillon and bi- 
lingual candidates will be given preferenoe : however, 
at the present time the sohool offers courses only In 
English. 

Letters of application should bs sent to : Professor 
David J.;HII1drup, Director, School of Commerce and 
Administration, Laurentian University, Sudbury, 
Ontario P3E 2C6. 

For further Information phone (70S) 675 1151, Ext. 

200. 


Colleges of Higher Education 


«^^»Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froebel 
Southlands 
Whltelands 


TECHNIGIANS-HOME ECONOMICS 

DIQ^eSA^lMLEQr ** M •°° n " PM<lbl ° a « 
(1) NJC/APTC Grade 3 (Full-time) 

^pplloanta ahould be prepared to oantribulo to dagroo courses 
r'm . an ? In both Food and Textiles, although the emphasis 
la likely to bo on Food ScIanoa/FOod Technology, and should havo 

a relevant expeflenae and a firat degree In the Biologlciil nnd/or 
ad Sciences, Biochemistry or H.ND./H.N.C. (or oqulvalsnl) 
float I ana. Ah Interest In pholograplilo work and tho devolop- 
ment of learning reeouroea ■ would be an advantage, 

Batary (aubjeat to review) : 88,307 to 8S.BB6 Inoludlng London 
Allqwqnce, eooordlng to age, experience and quallllautiono. 


m NJC/APTC Grade 1 (Half-Time) 

I"l» p-B, FTE poet relates to Food Studios and Toxllloa with an 
eraphMie on the latter. Initiative ond enthusiasm era osaomial, 
logathar with an Inlereel In Ilia oreallve epproeoh to doalan 8iid/or 
phmoarpphy. Applicants ahould havo at least one o( the following i 
M ^appropriate Ural degree, HND/HNC/ONO/ONC (or oqulvalont) 
or A level-. Que Ifloallone ahould be In relevant aublecl aroos : the 
B *P. flr, lw la ' wide but should tnoludo ono or moro ol 
B|tHog|bel Salenosi, Physloe, Chemlatrv and Pino Aria. Bxjierlenca 
. iw. 1 !? » ab , *. l” ■*' ®a*SSf' but it qasenllal if quulltlantfono ero not 

P DOY U jft IftVOlr I 

2ftoJ* ub!e0 ‘ L? review) : £1,612 to £8,306 Including London 
Allowance, ecooidln^ to • age, . oxporfonoe and qualifications, 

A^jloallohe In writing. With full detail* ol ago, quallfloallons, work 
, expsderKte and present eatery, plus Uie names and addrtsaoa ol 
. vwo referees, to.r 

Ssprtiary. Roehompton Institute ol Higher 
d ^ ° l0by a,u * rt Ooilsge, Roahamplon. 

to arrive not later lhap Friday 5 September 1960. • 


^^Roehampton 

Institute 


fllflby $ 
•Froebel 
* South lar 
. Whftelar 
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Assistant 

Director 


Corporate poly 
status versus 
:c®cordat 


Mil GCTOf The Select Committe e i report on die 

^ maivagenient and f'UJiidmg of h-ighei 
Kuan Is likely to recommend, 

-NT - * ^ 

mont of communlcaticgl^ 0 recently also by die- 
education in the U* «BTmen of polytechnic governing 
overseas. . odie5 . It ^ a n issue which deserves 

iMn^Aratian because the National 
The job Involves a tyfejcKion 0 f Teachers In Higher 
dogree of reaponslbliltya«aod Further Education believes it is 
Initiative and Is concsmapo solutioji to the km? term prob- 

ministration and organra !^ nt polytechnic problems, 
lion lor uduoation and o !-,xo the C-DP the espousal of 
aminatlon In advertTUng wroarato status far the polytech- 
publlc relations, 'rrtedla ri to represents the first step on the 
related markelle, .ebw, P “ Ind 

Candidates muBt haw laaom from local authority control. 

rsSSJBLi/ 


But greater financial autonomy of 
this kind does not require the 
granting of corporate stRtus. Nor 
does the argument, frequently 
reiterated by the CDP. that poly- 
technics have now come of age and 
are mature institutions. 

Of course -they are and. most, 
people working in polytechnics 
accept this. The CDP seem to feel 
that being part of the public sector 
and under local authority control 
somehow diminishes the polytech- 
nics’ real achievements of the last 
decade. In their eyes it appears to 
confirm their status as second class 
institutions. Certainlv there are 
many areas where botli polytechnics 
5 are Jess favour- 


and other colleges are Jess favour- 
ably treated and funded than univer- 
sities. These matters need to be 
brought to the attention of ministers 
and the wider public. But the source 
of the problem does not lie in local 
authority control and there seems no 
reason ' to believe that corporate 
status would bring any relief front 
the problems. 


aminatlon In advertTilng 
public relations, ’rrtedla rf 
related marketing Bubjxg 

Candidates must haw fej 
successful experience t 
education, admintanb 1 



We noed national coordination " 

and the report that the Select Com- 
mittee lias called for a national n 

-committee to coordinate the work y| 

polytechnics and colleges is to be IP 

welcomed. Certainly any more Ha] feyra RjhKiJ rM 

towards a more constructive partner- mjjg r|| Bftfl W J ay 

ship between local authorities and 
polytechnics would be welcome and 
m some cases is long overdue. But 
why Lhe proposal for corporate _ t 
status was accepted remains a SUllUSV 

It is worth considering just what Left homo at 8am for a two hour 
corporate status might mean. First drive to Gattvick in the pouring 
of all it is relevant that the five Checked in at 10 a m, boarded 

inner London polytechnics all have aircraft at 12 and took off at 1 pm, 
corporate status in that they are Just one hour late. By the time we 
established as companies limited by reached New York at 3.30 pm 
guarantee. One would have thought (8.30 pm. BST) several other dele- 
the CDP would point to these poly- to . the “ Transatlantic 

technics as a means of persuading Institute” had made themselves, 
the Government and local author!- known and we were collectively 
ties to emulate thia example. How- ripped off by JFK airport taxi 
ever, the CDP are far from happy drivers. After a couple of hours 
about this form of corporate status Setting to know, each other in a 
perhaps because they realize that nicely air conditioned bar, we left 
the ILEA does indeed keep an effec- for Jacksonville, Florida, where we 
five element of control over the' were met and transferred, to the 



Interlude 


inner London polytechnics. 


conference hotel. Then a quick wash 


education, where the CDP repre- 

and/or martellng w ^efKatives found themselves very 
munioations and be Uimuch in a minority. A curious lnish, 
qualified. They will nsrijimash of arguments are used to sup- 
be capable comimini»l to their plea for freedom— soma’ 
„nd accus,,™* » & £ 

under severe prawn i oca i authorities have exer- 

Tha lob oilers consWssllW^ on some occasions a degree' of' 
me jod oners conaKwa^^j over po iy te chnics finances 

scope for personal has been petty and econoraic- 

ment. Firsl-flla3B oondihoa^|i^. self-defeating, 
of employment, i^-'What this surely demands is a 
around £10,000 plus bn; jugsible concordat between the in- 
Hts, 4/5 weeks' hoftJq. imitations and their relevant local 
[ifWthorltieB on the application of 
Write or phone N^j prober financial controls. Greater 
Hart, Director, giving Ulifaratutional 1 self-management and 
details of experience within agreed estimates is 

flcatlone. and -*pfsm * rtnsibte way of. managing organi- 
• tadons widi annual budgets rising’ 
SH,ar ”' to :£2dm. It i6 certainly something 

r AMCFIIIMBATIflK ’which this association has long sup- 
LAMrUUnUAIIUlt wHed and Jt u tQ be hopad that 

(Communlcadon Aha tacommendaiion of the. 

, - - _ t% j Mnrkfliii « B ' Wt Committee on die need for 

rang and anew voluntary code to ba reached 

Lilucatimu FoundtaP* w (n j eac j I0 mine progress. 

Limited ) f • 


Tel : 823 7506 ' . 
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London SWIYWI 
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Recently the CDP persuaded the 
chairman of polytechnic ; governing 
bodies that corporate status ip a 
cause to 'be espoused. In a press 
release issued on March 31 the- 
f oil owing statements were recorded 
as being agreed by an overwhelming 
majority : * 

ft Corporate status in law could 
enshrine principles ensuring the 
continuance of the present commit- 
ment to vocational education. 

® Funding through the local author- 
ities is no longer appropriate and 
an alternative should be found.' 
ft The local connexion should be 
strengthened by moving to a situ- . 
ation in which a more constructive 
partnership can be developed 
between . local authorities and the 
1 polytechnics. 

ft The already predominantly nation- 
al provision for the polytechnics 
needs to be coordinated nationally 
in ways which would ensure a more 
rational and open deployment of 
resources to students and institu- 
tions throughout higher education. 

Many people have for years com- 1 
. plained bitterly at the shortcomings 
, and perversity M the present rate 
support grant arrangements. With 
justification. They have provided 
relentless pressure to increase ex- 
penditure.' The more an authority 
• spent the more it got. But since 
j the size of the cake was fixed, the 
more the profligate took the less 
there was for the others. Nor was 
ii. there mttch method to the madness. 

The system had some very odd 
. features. It involved two separ- 
ate grants. Ode was calculated tu * 
raise, an authority’s resources to n 
standard level j ■ tho other brought 
its spending ne^ds down to n stan- 
dard level. But the needs clement 
was paid to one authority and the 
resources element to nnother. The 
differences were ironed out by the 
so-called “ claw back ” prn- 
coduro. The grants were paid to 
avithoritios for. which they wore .not 
intended nnd metropolitan coun- 
ties, fpr : instance, received theirs 
not from Government directly but 
from their districts. 

Authorities never knew what they 
vVdre ' likely tq get and there was 
certainly no >vay the eventual dis- 
tribution could Be debated because 
'the compbtep' which Rid It bhd h' life' 
of its own: more or less freedom to 
' deride, which -.fact ore . shoulft count 
" in Vrorking mit the grant, how much 
” weight. should, be i;gjiv,en, to each; of 
them and which aelectitin of, factors 
■! should- ‘apply 1 ’, in (any !jM v'ytw... 

- One parent families • have- always 
ii achieved' '^ . heavy 1 weighting, for 


T l- . and change, soine dinner, and to ^0x3^"). . 

CD^Io’ng ■ ■ 

“ r i5°o r “ 0 °,“p t " rh'To.d e [o y a'reai Md e " sui "* con.lviall- Monday 

institutional separation which they 

hope would ultimately recognize loony is all In p 

die polytechnics as a separate sec- , , ^ ?? ”^5, j f- 

tor. 

For Its part Naif he will take a . . . . . ,. . nonme uaui spe 

lot of persuading. In the short Up at 6.45 am for the first session United Kin t don 

term our members would’ no longer at 8.30 am. After a keynote address, conference seen 

find themselves local authority we divide into six . concurrent dis- , dawn Perhaus a 


Conference participation can be 
(sbmtld be?) mentally exhausting 
and now, for linree days, the organ- 
izers have set-out to educate and 
entertain in a quite different wav. 
We are to visit “ Ocean World ! \ 
“ Disney World ” and the Kennedy 
Space Center at Cape Canaveral. 
For those of us who have not visi- 
ted the United States before, these 
experiences are undoubtedly educa- 
tional : the razzmatazz is extremely 
well done ; the. attractions are 
excellently presented, everywhere is 
Spotless and) the technology which 
.makes it all possible Is mind bogg- 
B 1 “^(although invisible in “ Disney 


Monday 


employees, with Us relative security tussibn groups, each considering 
of employment and effective regu- preparation for the next century in 
latlon of terms and conditions of » slightly different educational con- 
employment through national nego- text. At lunch time, although some • 
nations. These points remain minor of us would prefer a walk to a 
compared to the overriding educa- restauraut. temperatures in the 90s 
tional arguments in favour of a uni- P and high -humidity make this 
fied post school system. How ironic unwise. So, we are ' taken by car 
it would be if- pressures of falling by a charming young lady from 
rolls caused the first steps to be the Florida Junior College at Jack- 
taken towards a more unified pro- ronvllle (FJC) and we learn over 
vision for the 16-19 age group at lunch that of the 100 plus delegates, 
the same time as tho first steps 16 are from the United Kingdom 
were taken to separate off a crucial, and about the same number front, 
part of the po 3 t school public sector Canada, with the largest group 
— the polytechnics. being from various community/ 

junior colleges in Che United States. 

Jeflll Bocock After an afternoon session to 4.30 
, pm,, we have time to relax and swim 

1 iJ in both ocean and pool, before a 

The author is assistant secreting for ****"?. P«*y. followed by 


higher education of A'lit/he. 


an evening discussion on ethnic 
minority education programs until 
8,30 pm. Oyer dinner! we discover 
even more about the delegates and 


> .-..j-. r _ *1,. „ ' even more hdouc tne an legates ana 

l t is vety encouraging to learn that 

tec ’ J *L te., 1 In £25 S" r we are a mix of teachers, adminiv 

on each local govenuupnt . service nr ] 0 ;.. rs ant i eunonvt qtaff 

has been examined and grant "will t0) atJ . rs anU * u PP 01t srair * 


be based only on factors directly 
relevant to the service provided. 


relevant, ui mo aoi yuc ptuyiuw. r _ l / f , * , . 

Education spending needs, for 

example, will for the first time be t .- 

determined mhlnly by the numbers Much of the conference organisation 
of pupils and students in each has been* undertaken by FJC and 
category- Critics say the Govern- this morning, three separate groups 

Una nrliifi-ftr lir nl r If On nn nrlf» 1 - T,.. ...Cf .Ij 


assessing eauenaumu 3^ ‘umg. attracted a good many of us, pro- 
the decision is the result of care* duces masses of information which 
ful Consultation and discussion mm j s available. Some of their 

though the system is still very com- WDr k seems to be incomprehensible 
plicated— as any system that tries t0 (h e British but certain aspects 
to meet tbo needs of owr 400 s h ow a degree of organization well 
widelv differing authonnes js j„ a d vance 0 f many UK institutions, 
bound to be. It is very much more After a conducted tour of the Down- 
comprehensible -and open to. public t(Jwn ca0 jnu8, concerned with vocn- 
debate than the .system ■ currently ji ona j an a occupational 'programs, 
in operarum. .’ „ _ wo sample lunch in- ai student 

There is a spm-ofl foi ca f eler j a b e f 0 re returning to tlie 

education.. By. breaking, open : the con ferciuce centra 
spending of meal auAori^a, 6er- Jt has become clear by now that 
y lce ,mn each oi delegates is . sticking 

to push the wenkeat s P^® rs ■ . “H® to one theme in the concurrent ses- 
line with the rest. Educational <cInn . _ nH dcvalonment “ 


Today is all in plenary- session with 
contributions from United States, 
United Kingdom . anil Canadian 
speakers. Gerry Fowler and Gsrnld 
Nonrnie both speak very well fof the 
United Kingdom .but already the 
conference seems to be winding 
down. Perhaps a thpee day. weekend 
break was toh long and it is points 
such as this -wliich the British party 
discuss prinrately at the end of the 
dB ?: ■ 

• Generally, though, we concentrate 
on "the successes or . this second inter- 
national forum of the Transatlantic 
Institute and *wO discuss, briefly, 
some passible themes and venues 
fior next year's meeting in tlie UK; 

In the evening, an “Aloha” ban- 

3 uet — tomorrow js the last formal 
ay and v>d all enter into the spirit 
of hope that acquaintances wilt be 
renewed in - the not too distant 
future. 

Tuesday 

The various discussion groups meet 
for the last time.' The theme of Lite 
conference has been "Preparing for 
the ; 2 1st ;Gentury ; : Commitments^ — 
Innovations— Action *’* and it it the 
task of each group to report back 
th plenary session fn .these terms. 
Ip staff development at. least, there' 
is innovation -on both sides of the. 
Atlantic and there are plana for. 
action In the areas' of teaching ini, . 
provement apd retraining, -Whether 
these will extend lnt6 tlie next con- , 
tury cannot be predicted with any ; 
accuracy ' at all as far. as the UK ft 
concerned, but- we can learn from 
the US schemes and structures, 
while UK evaluative research may 
benefit our American friends. In the 
wider context,- . there are positive 
plans for action and a determination , 
to set community/ Junior colleges 
end further eduoation on to a pror 
active course. Ju-toriri6 of tomniunlty 
relation's, it seeirls that the UK can.- 
learn much from lhe US and Canadi. 


. I ; T J InWrkiHg mit the grant, how much 

Cltil H mnoA«i weight. should, beiiiv.en , to eochi of 

> ; itA1 TlcUI^pSOll ;■ them and which selection of, factors 
s ' "•! should: ‘npplyr in f any !, given /year.. 

“Id: tfiV Britfth n„ H!r . _ a „ One parent - families ■ hive-' ilwfays 
taxes achieved' k bMvy ' weighting, -for 

n Mger. . Recent exqntple, whoreas unemployment 

“rests oT f ur tifer ^ fevele have been taken into accourtt 

in some - years and not Tit others'. ■ 
d The- cbniPUtW; took the ptoenrdf; 

MtravaeanJlM t0 - ^ past expenditure of a local autboritv 

Wwdless ' otpviraf lta way tested it -against the factors Tt 

, -Kd selected until , “best. fi/-: ,™ 
of >h& tMiLiiii..:- .P . achieved- So 'odd could be .the 


Wednesday 

.At • 8.15' am .wp leave Jacksonville:- 
fpr Ifew York- oji the first leg' of ouri. 
■ .liaippward , journey. <We liave the 
opportunity -to spend a few hours in • 
"Big Apple” (shades of "On the-'- 
, .Town") bdfbre - tdk-ing .;off for 


pamciuar*- somce,* -win m lutiu-e i„ Wm bv : US host 

Intffded ^ ^ odl1 ^ fartflfes . ‘USf this %a-.e. greftf. dutches 1 

■ ,bl Pra F??sor Gorry F o d w fer With the ? nd much apprccidted.’As tomorrow 
professor i^orry x owier^ wmj ine j a rest day with an excursion to 

s j M Au v ^ t, sL t in a d«d e,,ln8 thc 

nisms for ^fining’? local authority ^ very lndeed '.- 
> overt spenders «wil\. cause ' the-' die-' ftiftHiiftHriiBBaBMi 
'cretionary areas oE education,- such .. , . 


: Gatwick at-.7-.30 pm- •. Obviously; w« ' 

, wane to puck- as mUch J Into our Msil ~ 


is h^oy 


xppOrf- 

Jmpact 


«.», ! -S8RK»i : : iwa--'--.>uiu.. s r l ««■ 


hbw’black grant arrangements 
accused, of. hieing to? .complt- 
1 and vtlffftd ;as ap attack on 



■ ;iSie- philosophy of block i grant is. As ode thigh t expect, -there; is cop- 
Vthat if ah authority 'Spends far more tiderable . value in personal .con- 
; than - . .sihiUar r authorities , iWjtit tacts o-ver meald, drills In tlie bar 
..similar jwobleraSi it'will be.mqdaTo. .aiud' even in thq nwintihihg pool. .To, 
..meet a ftrger dHare of the;bl|l,:The my miad,itbe Norfh Amerioam parti- 
- more It 6pqnda, the Jess proportion-: cipants arp not.'qUlte .oh the sams 
^ ; nt^y of i the* : extra,. araoqntVi,t .will MVavcIeqgth . . sa United : ; . Kjrtgdom : 
•receive frt)m.' central- Govetjuhentv OTlleagaeu;-(crvvldq-vW’Sa),'>PeHiap8 
(Bnt., the .reduction in .lts-’gfcWH 'Will becMis^ they, are Irc>m s pdmmunhy/ 
-not 'henoflt central govern m$n,t;Tt is junfpr, do Weaea on thn .WhoIa (vrirfeh 
merely, returned to the pool and : re-i -might- be', f wjth, fiurtiier 

distributed- ■ 'Ah. authority will (still education) while . Wei. m* O' 1 .from; ,u 
i be . aWB to spettd> what, it (Ukea^nd ' wsti^tions and' 

tii pro -witi be nq ; ceiling imposed. on bac^gro^pdfi, • il^heir. ' empfietses -fire 1 


• as, possible for who knows when.wa ,- 
niay get another chance? The view 
from the top of the World Trade ' 
Center is- stunning ; Broadway, 
Times Square and Central Park ere 
■ both exhilarating end ennervating, 
and the: subway Is sheer hell, but Tl 
. is all unforgettable. -The ' events of- i 
' the past teiv’daya are unforgettable 
..'.tbo and tlie Jong flight home gives 
.* ho - opportunity to- TuulT ovei 
.-'what: has happened '(sleep is im- 
-• possible), . -A general impression oi 
the conference.? 'Wall worth it, and 
•. .very ■ successful. ■. The 'establishment 
v of - personal contatftff - is ^particularly 1 - 


Important 1 and pur knowledge- oL J hi 
US and Canadian educational r syi* 

. terns Is much improved. - It is, gratl c 


fyirtg tb-know that .we. all. haV® wme 
similar probl^frti 1 andl that'' despite 
■ the .greater- /^eio’ul'.^es' .In'. ' Norih 
; Amhri^ there gre - ' aspects Of tie- 
-VdJbpmebt-vlf 4hd * teiaba'rch 'la -.• the 
•-..United Kingdom ' .front .'which '* our 
'} ;fridnds over- tfi'ar Water might bene* 




■is Duncan Backhouse 


The author its nudneipalnleclinor it 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



The examination of examiners 


Sir, —In Ills letter about A level by die Standing Joint Committee of 
questions in biology ( THES August tile teachers' associations, using 
1) Mr G. H. Harper asked: “Should Ul — f ~ 


-ny 

son tusking me when I was going to 
get a proper job that sent me into h 
mini identity crisis. After all it was 
only two years since die little clone 
told me he wanted to be a “ per- 
lessor ”, 

1 Imd begun to persuade myself 
he hud die characteristics of a good 
academic : dogged persistence in tho 
face nf adversity ; a meticulous con- 
cern for Hie exact meaning of 
words ; and I even fancied I oiicc 
saw him lining up his sisters’ dolls 
and choiring imaginary meetings of 
senate. 

Perhaps by the age of eight, I 
secretly hoped, he would be going 
the whole nog, parading ground in 
coloured robes .conferring honorary 
degrees on his pals, having attacks 
of- the “grave disquiets 11 , and in- 
serting the -word cr normally ” into 
his conversation. 

“Look sunshine ”,'1 countered, 
"pushing back the frontiers or 
knowledge is 'sweat enough without 
coming home and having you cast 
doubts on it all ”. I could sec from 
Uls deep Interest in It’s a Knockout 
dwt lie was unconvinced. “ I mean, 
look at i^dhfs'-wdy.; Tva just been 
rea. dtng_ SQ h the! labalu? of Hercbles, 
rMit? Now, my typical day. is- a bit 
'■ v- r*- e tfon, capture 

~ ii, u jr* ; ' -fl®***^ «vit 

tiie Augean' stables 

Sensing I was losing' to the coun- 
ter attraction qf Eddie Wnrlng’s 
com men wry on the Heckmondwlka 
teeni beading blancmanges ‘into fish- 

!*« 1 n '° JitBhter gear. 

* No,- it s worse 'than ffiftt. Yfiii sed, 
Zeus, knew: that Hirciiles Wa* going 
- S 0 ^, , f roih the .Giahis 
the, ^,-1. 11 te , '.Miwfi- intervened 
when trouble threatened. But if I 
overspend do you. 1 think m 


the oxa miners be immune from 
examinations? " Like Mr Harper, 1 
think they should not be and I am 
sure that the examiners share this 
view. 

For the Joint Matriculation Board, 
I must question the use of such 
terms as “ intellectually shoddy 
questions ” and “ incompetently 
drafted examination papers”, al- 
though I accept that, no examina- 
tion is perfect and it may sometimes 
be possible to find an error or mis- 
. judgment which lias escaped detec- 
tion in the setting and scrutinizing 
procedures. (In terms of JMB A 
level biology these procedures in- 
volve the carefully coordinated 
efforts of a team of 21 experienced 
examiners and die subsequent 
derailed scrutiny and discussion of 
their draft pa tiers by a committee 
of eight practising school teachers 
nominated by tho teachers’ associa- 
tions, including the ASE.) 

Comments from teachers on eapli 
year’s question papers are collated 


special criticism forms which are 
printed at the Board's expense and 
distributed to all JMB centres on 


out die national funciiuii uf scrutin- 
izing all the GO', boards' A level 
examinations, including samples ul 
marked scripts and the schemes of 
marking as well ns the question 
addition, the t’.CK 


UDLliuuLCU tu oil JAVSi* ucnw« Mia niui nin^ '"■‘i 

behalf of die associations. The papers. In ad... 

Board also provides the associations boards themselves organize periodic 
(including the ASE) with sets of 
question papers immediately after 


— .- tiy 

the examination to enable them to 
carry out their scrutiny of tho 
papers. Copies of all criticisms sent 
direct to the JMB by individuals 
groups or local associations 


a 


scrutinies of A level examinations 
til rough iiiier-lmnrd cross- -mode ra- 
tion exercises, iliu reports no which 
are made public. _ 

It is against this hHc-kgi-ouiul that 
Mr Harper's statement that 11 there 
appears to be nn systematic public 


B4UU|*a ui lULdi asaucitlLlUIlS Ul ajjf/ear* ui uv nn ay me main 

teachers are also passed to the appraisal nf the standards uf qnes- 
Standing Joint Committee. The tion setting in the different hoards " 
collated comments which 


are pre- 
pared by the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee for each subject are subse- 
quently presented to the examiners 
and the JMB committee responsible 
for approving the papers. Finally, 
the collated comments Together with 
the JMB committees’ replies are 
printed at the Bonrd's expense and 
distributed to all centres which take 
its examinations. 

■ Apart from arrangements of this 
kina followed by 'individual GCE 
boards, the Schools Council carries 


should he judged. By all means let 
him organize some kind of nniinnul 
system of scrutiny if he can find 
representative teachers to take part 
in it. The GCE hoards would 
receive its findings with Interest. 
Your readers should not, however, 
be left wiLh the impression that Mr 
Harper is a lone pioneer in uii-. 
charted territory. 

Yours faithfully, 

COLIN VICKERMAN, 

Secretary far Examinations, Joint 
Matriculation Board. 


More Bad News 


Siiv-yWe are content to operate In 
a c lunate of mutual criticism, but 
your review of Afore Bad News 
.{THES, 1.8.80) attributes to us posi- 
tions which we do not bold and 
arguments that we did not make. It 
not only falsifies our -work but links 
■it to assertions about "the poverty’ 

ty". It 



S3* h h 9tL * Aadthe ' 1 tl» Jit 

, gw Horeules have to cope with 
level funding tor thP&t. years H 

An C Jf?xJ ! S , # p S* nt ^ Httmts and sit - ins ? 

And 'what about this bw'aaucr Scv? 

waHt^d to-cleaii, qut ,.rtie 
> h , e i“ at bashed - a- hole in 

*• 

: ’ ^^9^/i^-dhd : HeckifiondWIke 

1 W** 1 , one «a«he to - go: 




; f 


■■ BtOUglft 

•££32 “J, ts .^*,'tltat;diH 



pBi'r eoSfciu > ' 

iwint n ten/foqt. eessplt iS 

70ia thought twas in perpn- 
' «wi preparation for somo future 
•f which ; you dooni tq . be 

'■* :,Wo)Ip pest- assured , my. 

teJ 1 ?? cjtihe. Keep!- rh is to 


i'.- j.ra un 


responsible for the crisis) but rather 
that they reported them too well— 
in the. sense that they were totally 
uncritical of such views. We com- 
pared the television treatment of 
the Price Commission with other 
accounts in .the press. Here it was 
attacked on both right; and left for 
the conclusions It had drawn from 
r --— -j Its own figures. This is why we 
current sociology , It looked in detail at hbw these figures 
that we misrepresented die , are compiled. We showed liow they 
„ a - rep °j t from the. could be interpreted in' different 
(*,£«?? Commission in order to attack .ways, It is absurd to suggest that 
!7nH*« neW u covera §®' reviewer we did riils in order to efifm a d£ 
riu^lfii, C ^] , ?n e .i raa ^ report and crepancy between the “ ti'ue ” 
!-nno?.« U !n« 5 » in t ** re 1 ew - tt ii tru » e meaning of the report and the con- 

con elusion s, with the implication - tent of- the television news Tf is 
that wc have left these out. We, of ‘ the reviewer’s “evidence* which is 
course, did no such thing. The con- biatSr misleading 'I 
elusions are reprinted not once, Yours faithfully, 
but twice in our book, complete GREG PHILO 
with a detailed analysis of how Hiey 


appeared _ on the news. 

Our criticism was never that the 


tele vision piisrepor ted- the political 


JOHN ELDRIDGli, 
JOHN HEVVITT, 
PETE BEHAREt. 
PAUL WILTON, 


J5SP4 ss3r.. wi. g&ssti ^ 


El Salvador j‘nnta 

Sir, — As you mentioned in your 
article in last week’s edition, the 
teachers of E-i Salvador have been 
selected as special targets for 
repression and murder by tlic ruling 
juhta. The teachers, through* -their 
union ANDES 21 June, have played 
a prominent role In the struggle 
for social justice, and this has 
aroused the fury of the military 
controlled juntn. Sixty-nine have 
already djed this year in the cam- 
paign of selective assussiuation. 

A number of British teachers and 
academics are answering the call for 
international solidarity issued by 
ANDES 21 Juno and are organizing 
a campaign of support.. Anyone 
interested in giving their support 
should contact the address below. 
Yours faithfully, 

G. BLOOM, 

El Salvador Solidarity Campaign, 

29 Islington - Park Street, 

London N.l. ■ 


Science and Technology. 

The main area of concentration 
;oi the Institute will be the .History 
nr Turkish -Islamic Science ‘ mid 


Science and 
us a list 


Islamic Science collections and computerizing the below stated matters : 

Sir,-*— The Technical University of D?vli°?hp Q IF tlie V have an Y documents 

Istanbul lias quite, recently oatah- moS-* ^’!L * >a * Fc (written or visual) on tlio History 

lished the Institute, of History of ' hh? 0 Hnla 01 ^ ^ document; (a^ u^joe, of TurkUliJalaniic Scion 

logy. y , 9 : et Ru a " a f l V ec f Technology, could they send 

- - “•<•> t°, the. Ideation of the original, of them? 

document. 

' Our second project is to establish 
a History of Science and Technology 
Museum. 

The institute in due time, will 
also, direct .scientific arid technology 


or 

Technology. Many documents re- 
lated id the subject are in TwrfcUh 
muse urns and libraries and some in 
foreign countries. 1 We hope to 


mreign countries. We hope to - 'r an “ Mcnnoiogi- 

carry on studies On these written or cal stud,es on bridges, reads, writer . 
yisuol documents, . translate - diem ■' 1 W. a ? d Dtller historical buildings 
into, Turkish and .English; analyse ?*M ch ha , vs not. been analysed be- 
tlie, problems Mth ..up.;. to, .date f ? re < will -open graduate level 
methods- and publish - them. - -courses on history oE technology; 

However, , our ■ -First project is to or ?W Symposiums- and open 
organize ap. inventory arehlve ■- of . ®*ntbU | ona 11 . 

documents. -This, we -believe ; With the foreseen expansion nf 
.will be; a great .benefit to the docu- «‘q Institute, in the future we hope 
•mentation of the History of Science , to cover a. wider area -of docutnan- 
anu Technology and also to the re- tetion and research iq the fields of 
searcher, who bas fa . search out. science and technology and start ail 
information- about these documents : exchange of documents with other 

'SHU. llflS tfl Ctierlf t\\t* E-nllfiPltAnj • TlUtihifae . **•. ■ • i . 1 . 


# Could they sand us a list of naincs 
and, addresses of persons and insti- 
tutions who might hove such docu- 
ments or who might be interested 
in our work ? 

# If their Institution has a sc)onco 
'museum, could they - porislbly give 
us Borne information on its forma- 
tion, functions and other hints that 
might; be of holp? 

# Also, ris.tho iitstitutu In due time 
is planning to otmn up courses in 
history ;of technohigy, could they 
send us a. list of tlio courses and 
course- outlines If they have any ? 
Yours faithfully, 

Profossor Dr KAZIM CECEN, 
Director, 




Search for a pojicy ■ .. 

\lLi' : ' . ’ . . -WMon. ■ tne growl 

P* 3 battle about the content aencq of disciplin 
of liighcr. edtirietion lias raged since wider understand in 
a rh«,... n Ul our leading 


‘ tlondl-way of achieving the samo 

was considered truly educatod.'with- 


ines demands- a 

. ... . nig oF~ the impli- 

your leading cations crorited by the consequences 
!5) .nor your °f specialist progress. 


out a knowledge of Latin and pre- 
ferably of Greek also. For that, nowo- 



Membershipof 
Natfhe and API 

rt-sisi in Aing propaganda 
his letter nn the future S' 
polyiv vlin ics (T//ES, .Aua,|" 
Hnwever, it would be wro^ 
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SSSil: Sst 

sss ^Aj ^ figaasur .FSr x 

J 1 'J *■* a. «*ls? 


Nntflie niuinbci'shi; 
sure they will L 

know that 85 per cent ef t^? ™, a fa e Tby c7.Tde ‘ poh r tica7"prej“u- 

YoEirs ' fIi?thfullv Nl,| f h " ^ ce ‘ overpidin fi re .^ on and 8° Gd 

sense. 


Yours faithfully. 

A. T. MACKEY 
Mnorgato Branch Codutuun 
member, Natfhe. 




The principle at stake is an im- 
fj , portent one. It concerns the con- 
frol of miality. Buckingham has no 

Teacher training and 80 nGt 

i Laciit-r training . -c. possess the ri^it to award its own. 

Sir, — With reference to U$- degrees ; instead students are 
Santinelll’s article headed “tal ^> ere ,< i a Nor does ohe qpl-. 

Tml»pr« .ni.i to n.-nvM. JT have any agreement with the 
Trainers told to Pf«Ti<|.4 : ® lci , ^ NatloiwJ.,. .Academic 


ir . s, . m .b nn | It’ ■:« • VUillll.ll IV1 «0L1UIK4, V .AA* 

Maths {THES, August hlf* Awards under which its course^ ( htfd‘ 
tho current attitude of &(£.> mialilicatioos' are underwritten by 
quite inexplicable. In Stto ^ ' tne council. Its courses last for two 
Wules, as a result of rettusAw . -years rather than the normal Ihree- 
in tho steel industry, ttaT year period and there is no evidence 
emerged a significant pool du; that it has been able fa attract 
qualified, mature people, UL ^applicants of exceptionaJ quality, 
either HNC or HND quaBE^-'.^oaHy- Buckingham, is a new and 
in the specific areas of rrmiteV' -afaeil institution and consequently- 
and physical science. Io ihr- inexperienced and under-resourced. 

“*** — Iiy would h»ur;. •« ■■ ; . 1 1 

i How, and even •£ -'.wOn the other side it has to be 


iim w . __ 

ever, of the Certificate P™f«8ionBl bodies ‘ noteWy 

unable to respond in thfl‘tnOTV®“?® the law, and 

mniinur, Tlio manor has bear and polytechnics 

cussod with tho Wolsh Office* & ‘ttjteences as a suitable 
cation department) and a k Wtfoduction. ro postgraduate stu 


cation departmont) and aw 8l, f, d ? r * 

request made tlint mathorn^ ‘Sfe.' b ° st Possible 

the piiysicul sciences ^ atandard8 
designated, un a fomiil S™hf^.v2J 1 ? ,e if ble ' dou,S 

shortage subjects. (Amads^J. S out V- the lfc 

nru not so rocounUed at fl^^W-.ot-tha educabon it 

more- doubffl 


With this slmpfii ■addition 
list of such subjects It WH®! 
been possible to train up 

' -oar & 


Tf»s 


so such people to one yoai 
assist not only In mooting 
of the schools blit, also W 
in a small way with Hie 
unemployment situation. Tl 
of the govern mom oody - IH H 
was an -unequivocal , HO j 
Yours faithfully. .-. . 

D. GI5UWYN LEWIS. 
Senior Aaslstmu Reglsif 9 ' 
University of Walefl. 


overall 

. .. offers. 

erably more- doubt --must' be 
iressed-. about the - wisdom of 
loostiag .indiscriminately public 
poney^to-an institution that lias 
25*4- 1° submit to oithor public 
°r that of its claimed peers. 
^> lGBn mere - are the practical 

ll step in 

6 Keith Joseph last week made his 
Mmpromise i/r6h6mice 
IJieM Ott^tha Fimilston proposal foi 
authority to 


implications of tli-s Buckingham 
decision. Mr Carlisle, in effect, has 
decided to - increase the capacity of 
the higher education system, at u 
time when present demand barely 
justifies such an incrense and future 
demographic prospects make it 
appear almost funlhurdy. More- 
over, lie lias chosen from among 
the great crowd of the courses for 
Which there i£ ij sirong case to be 
jncigded oii the list of those whibh 
attract mandatory grams the Buck- 
ingham licence which hu$ a feebler 
case than most. What contribution 
can this particular course make-to 
the improvement of technician edu- 
cation, the enhancement of engi- 
neering education, or the retraining 
of adults in more technologically or 
socially relevant skills ? Sadly the 
answer must be very little. . Yet 
.^here/are hiany courses that at pre- 
sent , orjly • attract discretionary 
awards which dan help with aH ; 
these things. 

'••■Piiiallyf iMr Carlisle has decided 
to pay this considerable. public sub- 
sidy to Buckingham at a time when 
higher education aa a whole is suf- 
fering level funding. What 'ha has 
given to Buckingham must be taken 
away from someone else. Who ? 
The most likely, victims will be tihe 
colleges -and Institutes of higher 
education, many of which have tong, 
autonomous and often church-related 
histories, most of which offer a 
'humane mixture of liberal arts and 

f ivofessional' courses on the "Btrclc- 
nghani pattern, and all of which 
have their academic standards . 
underwritten either by universities 
or by the CNAA. 

The third main consideration 
must-be whether Professor Peacock 
and his colleagues at Buckingham - 
are not violating the. original hones 
for .fotal .freedom from state influ- 
ence of . the enthusiasts for an. in- 


danger in Britain was of direct 
state control oF higher education. 
Such < a suggestion could never be 
sustained - because not only do 
British universities and polytech- 
nics enjoy, collectively at any rate, 
almost complete academic freedom 
but also a high degree of institu- 
tional freedom that has been eroded 
very little by the turbulent events 
of- tbe past 20 years. -The danger, 
as they saw it was of indirect in- 
fluence over higher education by 
the state because it had become 
tho monopoly paymaster, which in 
time might lead onto undue con- 
trol. They saw what -had happened 
to British higher education as a 
slippery descent from corporate 
autonomy to financial servitude. 

Many people today . would . feel 
that such an analysis was excessively 
gloomy and had been an exaggerated 
response to the rather special 
climate of the late 1960s. But it is 
not esneciallv relevant to the argu- 
ment that only a -dwindling minority 
continue to believe in it : that 
dwindling! minority presumably- In- 
cludes those at Buckingham. 
They must therefore explain to the 
rest of us why some forms of- public 
subsidy (UGC grants) corrupt, 
while other forms (student fees and 
maintenance paid by local author- 
ities) do not. 

They should also perhaps reflect 
on the sad fact that where Mr 
Carlisle can make, Mr Kinnock or 
whoever .becomes Labour’s next 
secretary of state for education can 
break. By accepting a large- slice of 



■ dependeitf, university in the late 
3360s by Qgreelrig'to accept suph a 
larg?.. public subsidy. It needs ta 
be remembered that it was state 
influence not state control that wor- 
ried thpse' earlier pioneers. None 
of them seriously suggested that the, 


have undermined the very indepen 
dence they have tried to proclaim. 
In a wider sense, far from taking 
the politics out of higher education, 
they have :put .more. in. .By tjielr 
.wantonness they are encouraging a 
climate in ; which, political parties 
nrc encouraged to Subsidize 
“favourite-son” institutions, rather 
than to maintain in the public 
interest a set of Institutions that 
answer, fa academic rather than 
political values. -It is a dangerpus 
game 



»■» „* a r ',- Pindlston 

engineering 

and fagulato tiie profession 


PhD .supervision ; 

Sir,— May I record niy jjj 
Sir - Janies DumielH. 
poiiiilizo aspiring ' 4 *ow« 
rcN enroll studoitis- jw iP*. 
niiedeinonnours nf rliU T 1 ^ 
by restricting their ebpjfj !*j 

they are to purnw *«> ^aS^‘V«SSI2J nenaed 

Tiie appropr Iff!??; 3 , c 5!"! nit 

subject committees w "tJT X- v.yWfAtu- • . ... T’ . 
do tern lino where- a -■ AL/PJWP ,<teuse for rc 


Industry caused a change of mind, 
resulting in a compromise which, ir 
[tosal for nothing else, allows some hope of n 
1-fltft 


Uina ik. IT me proiessioq 

oE its proponents. 
&^*L“ d ® h » B 'chafterfld uody which' 
jSjr? rffPonslblo to the Privy 
be seen by many as- ft 
oral!. ° s ^intbdown' from • thq 
K of the statutory 

‘-ty ;Tedp mm ended by Sir 

committee of 


determine where 8 T : ^rse.'^u-^^ ause f ? r roHef.jjf 
stqdy would bo a t0 S 1, ?Sw. Wfieks ago, 

position which would . flowing SriSi 'Ti co " a * de1 ' 
wiint would unmunt. w A%OTifti*ino-T.“?;;**! 1 owship of Eng 

m 
m 


mi- nw ir - 

sdiul-affcclive body u rising from the 
shambles. 

Just how powerful this body, will 
be will depend on the powers 
allowed in the charter that Is now 
being drawn up for it by senior 
. D of I officials. For instance. If 
- control pf i accreditation of univer- 
sity courses is delegated to engi- 
neering institutions, ..the authority 
will end up. being: educatiftnrilly 
useless. Instead; 1 it must retain as 
many powers of. its own as pos- 
sible.- On; tiie vexed issue of regis- 


anothor chartered body, the Coun- 
cil of Engineering Institutions. Only 
if. the CEI voluntarily relinquishes 
this role will it tlion be . possible 
to prevent much confusion and 
waste effort. When launched 
the Finnisien report generated ft 


... st 

_, ow _ ... ^ deling QlUlDi'- .WII ' UI? ' aa«ZM«< Vi » ^D* J " 

wiiat woulil umount-W^i waal P of Engin- tration of engineers, it already 
phicul mobility ^ a cosnibtfc and - ' seems set bn a vqiy sfariny course., 

1 nvl/tod before- ^ orB^ilxation as ,'a ■ The new body is Supposed to _ trike 

lative. Late lobby* ’ oveu > this : work, although ‘ regjs^ni- 
- « tied- . is r presently the f unction : -of 


tioriary zrial, which is n sod blow 
for a country desperate to in vigor- 
ala its declining manufacturing 
industry -with an infusimi of tlio 
best yoiiiig talent available. All is 
not yet lost, .for . the .selection of 
influential . personnel and strong 
powers - would retain, much of the 


f^Depftriirteiic-^ 

: "J * 1 ' 



none has existed m,. 

likoly to be most orierou?^, 

students, Hka fjtjr 

made very real McriWfAffj 
to hove me opport 

bote to tho 'excel ■ " ■* 

hlMier education... y'jjjjL. 

The real problem 
lack of information f , M. After' 1 AfrSioiiy Cros- 

where notentjal * . stu*^ aoqounceW '^ y _> HI 

extremely - di 
and reliable, 
tenms and ctmw^ri, 
research. The| • soiutlNKg^j- 
to' .- provide - that, 

aiding students 35* 

selves • where ba8t . 
successful rwgrt’S i.irie* 1 . 

" conserving :tyif nh . WP r 
deficiencies that liavri* 



-f 


of the paiter onw ot .rr, 
senuffa >the S, i - 1 ' * ‘ 





i , ^ 1 $?%;tbe: binary system, 
•' ^^^ a .WTqa,turp. *f. 
i jhas.^t last 

i : ihrircTd isdpline 


the,, " autbno: 


funding of r higher education »•*!* ’ 
bound to ■ put- a; Reappraisal of the- 
binary system firmly on the- political i 

- agenda. .And -In partial. anticipation- 
of its ' recommendations; : the qoU L 

• trolling powers' In tiie system have 
been preparing themselves for real 
action io bringitb* polytechnics and 
‘ the 1 universities .into a closer - rala- 
■ tionship. with- one another, ‘ r ; The') 
recent reorganization of the pepart- *. 

. merit, of Education . and Science, foS* , 
example; ; iiatf Seated’ 'a hM er . dd* 
‘cation super-brtpeh. difough . whltja 
a single deputy secretory*, Mi? 
Richard Bird, Will W able to coordi* . 
nrite policy on the universities, poly*, 
techniu? fcnd;sc|4bcb. , : " , ' . , 

.! Tfie je^iriess of the 'ipriricippl 
actors to : ;taik ' to each other Js. wel* • 
; come but ^o Overdue t^at .tiie Iqfc 

- iL nj. oma hsino -ie nJmDSt .11 TV 


Dr ■ Boywn earlier . tins ..year 
amounted to JimO more thkn a' sym- 
bolic exchange of ■addresses', , ~ A 
meeting last week of second-tier 
officers., .has cleared , . the ■ way. - for- 
some . ' real . - correspondence— about 



at-HD# \ t j vei A first historic ''fiiMtirWtti 


■trailing, for example. , Nevertheless 
two Condition? wu! have to -bo ihet 
if ■ tiier s is fq be a ■ jniearilngful 
Tedoricuiatiori Of the ' universities 
and polytechnics. One iff tliftt future 
meetings must -.-take .place : .at - ’a 
squor /Javel , in lfie - presence :of 
ministers and-courioUlors as well as 
officers.- i The .qther-' Is - that - the 
meetings must .quickly expand, to 
embrace ! die Jnstitutioftal.-’int&rostd 
ris. W©H &8 the .financial providers.' 
No: amount, of' match malting through 
iC i ■■■ 


or, tiie , ; UGC .will 


mg turoug 
bripfi off 


trails binary, mairJag a un u [ the 

,d polytechoks and 
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The skilled 
road to 
freedom 


There were heaps of modern Indian 
fabrics in the most exotic and 
vividly contrasting hues. Them 
were people sewing, cutting and 
putting things together with infinite 
patience. 

The place which attracted rite 
fliost watchers was the glass fur. 
nnce, roaring continuously aivuy 
against a wwl-Tunder a sketchy- roof. 
If a glass mail hears the nojse of a 
glass furnace he can’t Keep 'away. 
He or she joins the team, dipping 
a long tube into the white hot 
molten glass, drawing out a lump, 
blowing n a little, twisting it rbund, 
aoding more, spinning it out, cut- 
ting otf strange twisting strips with 
shears, shaping tiie -spinning . edgo 
with a- wedge of newspaper -soaked 
in water. 

There was an archetypal ly solid 
Japanese craftsman whom nothing 
.teemed ro disturb, taking orders 
and modifying as he went along; 
there was a . boisterous young 
American obviously enjoying the 
audience, laughing and -.swinging 
molten glass frightenjngly' over his 
head; there was an Englishman 
ma *»n8 .little glass statues in sand; 

Tbe two American ladies who lec- 
tured about “Wearable Art” had 
wonderfully colourful slides.- They 
also wore wonderfully colourful 
piece? of- wearable art themselves. 
Weanable art is not fashion. , -It is 
Individual • and, lias no style. : Or 

craftspersons: The'' Worid Crofts aarba A°’ 

Council held its annual jamboree in i?i P J l ? r *. goJd : 

Vienna a few weeks ago with around ££?£ S Saffl 

I.5Q0 people from all over the world, vests in low r Jie^fikh a 
There were crowds of Americans as comoWa with •wIT 

well as Japanese, Scandinavians, roo j? com r^lp^P Wr 

Africans, Indians and Europeans who bad dresied easn 
spoke lots of languages and seemed been delivered to- an act event.* Th® 
to have grown up in different coun- mDst ce .iebraroH wort- n f 0 w»». 
tries duirng the war, acquiring a bit dt eJs ^made^yoq into kVolk S 
of Frendi and German and Italian wagen. . . • 

It may seem perverse to stiy riii^ 



Patrick Nuttgens 

It Was a fantastic cafeteria of 
craftsmen, ori to be more correct, 


as well as English. 

That reminded me of my own 
background. Not long after the war 
[ ’found myself in the south of 
Holland and crossed to Aachen; I 


but ' some of the excitement 
today’s scene. In the crofts is that 
tio one seems to know where they 
are going. That became a common 



raqg up everyone with my surname, : theme in -discussions and pemjnars. 
for Aachen was where my father had It may be that if you da not know 
come from at the age of three, and where you are going there' is every* 
eventually found one of them who thing to be said for finding out how 
Spoke German slowly enough for me to get there, 
to understand. It became a party. 

Wo ci-dssed the border into Holland , 
that night, all with the same sur- 
name ' but with passports from 
England, America, Germany, Hollnnd 
and Belgium. It was not surprising 
ton find that borderland people were 
a little light, oh - simple patriotism 
rind found it easy to bo cosmopolitan. 

What I had not expected to ffiid was 
that 1 we air had - a background of 
Craftsmanship. • 

■ ■' My ■ i father mode stained - glass 
windows, having- discovered it for: 
himself, his father being" a tailor. 

A great unde had also made them. 

An uncle several times - removed . 
beat copper. Another made pottery. . 

Another -was a. painter.. An aunt was' 
a - weaver. t.Dno , of them explained; 

"If you are borderland people 
whoever wins, you lose and your 
destroyed. So tho 


property gets destroyed. So tho 
great thing is to -be a ■ craftsman, 
Because if you have a skill you can 



*1, « 


always take it with you and you can 
always find some material to work 
upon”., ‘ 

I thought of this while exploring 
the crafts conference. The Olyui- 

f ilcs were going on hi Moscow; 
ragmentary reports reached us or 

people winning or losing, getting r --- . — 

angry and' protesting. There, is in my own lecture, the one -that; 
nothing like sport, remarked an struck home most instantly, connects 
elderly painter, for oringiug out the ^ro'vhat^I said ait, }Jie beginning, 
worst in people. But jf the OJym- . ^ article. .Competence Id. the 

pics were a world wide detoohstra- 1 crafts gives, you freedom. If- you. 
tion of tiie failure df international ; can t do what you say you will- do, 
c.!,n A «*i?l i-Jift" nraetifd nif 'rraFts . you. .BTO HOt frflp .CO db If, -Com-" 

H : petance rind freedom, I thought 
s fli Jr iJSj , that's tbs ', 
the poly- , 


“ The great 
craftsman 

The crafts today rire a - celebration 
of how amazingly skilful we’ can b® 
if we- want to. Of the many points 
in in] 

SirUCK MVSV.i»««k •uoiifiWMJ. LUipiVVW 

with what I said at. phe beginning 


from nil, over 
demonstration 
onth 

Its W:.a1iaA : ^Aa'. J 'Xf Mwta. ;tflCtlDlC> v . » ■’ ’»J- . u 

- — — j — — found 

better than oneself. a eppy (yes, -a copy) pf a- letter* 

What a' collection of skills was ^ **1 a trade «“jb« 

there.' The ' site, appropriately ®§t®®/uent had , been concluded 
’ , between the local authority. aud tha 


as a nuge . eymnaeiu-m in wuicji .. ~i7 ■ ^>7 — r " K 7 * 

plenary lectures were , given and ' ue^dy apDoimed i 

threp fitige circular .twits* .all very 
hpl ’arid airless* ’arid- sometim<5 ??. 
chaotic, filled -, with people work- : <rf height oTihand during- 


U)PUUL. J. F 

lug,’ talklngl' arguinB ariu 
slides or .their work:- If the 


|i tlio! 
liat a’ 

jig . 

^showing vacation- , Al»ri. froih problems like . 
printed ' eHemative l .asso- 
prdgntidAe' iaid that 40 ’or 50 •« a «oh^APtn .what has happened 
events were scheduled to take place “P a P demands for consult* 

in 1 specified ■ .locatjohs 1 that after- As a. j member of/ Natflid; 

nrionr band-written notices outside *t was ejear to me that; to®; 

the -squash courts told you.thpc.lt roembers^ had iwt been; consulted. 
had 1 all . been ohaugedT - Instead of i ^ a J- ' pojytochhlc, 

sopiaopri i bearing . metel froriru Scaji- i fospohslbla , ,for ,.Sts ■ organisation, - 
dlnaviaii you met 1 a ^man pointirtE managementr 'and dleriplme, it was 
'pffu. f Cleaivto me tiiat: lie authority hud 

But it did - not i matier "hecWe; “? aiTag l me !2 

at -.'SvezV ; corner there was sopie- '* BPwrndrs ttf 

thing ... tb : Jtei - f or V to „ ’ people • ’ C - — ° rficruilr ll * 6 

making.: -v'lhore.-'vmre -hieii /twisting '^r 1 ^Pl 1 • 

metal, melting angr cutting, beating: P Competency I; 

out: shapes.,.. Thera were ; women, o p r eedoin " 

•. 

cfiwt 'and West dabntlrlg colours, O Mores. " ‘ , * * *’ * "* 11 ■ 
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